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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will irform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subsciption to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universauist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Centenary at Westbrook, Maine 


Westbrook Universalist church is one 
hundred years old. It was April 19, 1833, 
that a group of Universalist people, an- 
swering the call of Captain Isaac Walker, 
met at the village schoolhouse and planned 
the parish that exists to-day. 

There were then living men who could 
tell tales of the Revolution. Andrew 
Jackson was President of the United 
States. Folks were still discussing Daniel 
Webster’s stirring plea for “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable,’ made but three years before. 
In Boston, William Lloyd Garrison’s 
Liberator was just commencing to arouse 
public opposition to human slavery, and 
in Washington the halls of Congress were 
reverberating with the eloquence of Web- 
ster and Calhoun. Protessor Morse would 
not send the first telegraphic message for 
eleven years to come, five years would 
elapse before the ‘‘Great Western’ made 
the first steemship crossing of the Atlantic, 
and the first American railroad was only 
three years old. Truly it can be said that 
Westbrook’s First Universalist Church has 
lived through a great century of progress. 
In our community life it has been a force 


for good. It is that to-day and it will 
continue so. 
When the Westbrook Universalist 


church was organized in 1838 the village 
was known as Saccarappa. The Methodist 
church had been built, and the year before 
the Congregational parish had been or- 
ganized. 

The following were the men who signed 
the original charter on that memorable 
evening so long ago: Isaac Walker, Moses 
Stiles, Benjamin Roberts, Jr., John C. 
Baker, Joseph Roberts, Charles Pratt, 
G. W. Quinby, Stephen Bacon, John Babb, 
John G. Read, Jeremiah G. Curtis, Isaac 
W. Talbot, James R. Haley, James Lord, 
John T. Gilman, John Rolf, Amos Whitten, 
Francis Whitten, Josiah Knight, Paul L. 
Cloudman, James Babb, Henry Pratt, 
Albert Valentine, Nathan Harris, Cushing 
Pratt, Jr., Josiah Babb, Franklin Pratt, 
John $. Cloudman, Edward Pierce, Samuel 
Babb, Isaac G. Walker, Aaron Whitney, 
Edward Jackson, Marshall Whitney, Rob- 
ert Hopkins, Aaron Whitney, Jr., William 
Small, Thomas Goold, Samuel Longfellow, 
George D. Jordan and Benjamin Quinby. 
Captain Walker presided and the first 
officers elected were: John G. Read, mod- 
erator; John T. Gilman, clerk; Charles 
Pratt, collector and treasurer; Benjamin 
Quinby, Stephen Bacon and Moses Stiles, 
standing committee. 

The schoolhouse, where this first meet- 
ing was held, stood on the site now occupied 
by the brick building used so many years 
by the Westbrook Trust Company. For 
some time thereatter the Universalist ser- 
vices were held on Sunday evenings in the 
Methodist church. Rev. Zenas Thompson 
was the frst regular pastor to serve the 


congregation, being called here from 
Farmington and preaching his first sermon 
on Sunday, June 2, 1833. New church 
members added in 1833 were Daniel H. 
Frost, Chesley D. Nason, Ezekiel Crague, 
Reuben Hammond, Peter Babb, Richard 
Edwards, Jeremiah R. Andrews, Levi O. 
Pierce and Moses B. Walker. It is in- 
teresting to note that, at this time, women 
were not recognized as official members. 
Agitation for a new meeting-house be- 
gan in 18389 but it was not until 1840 that 
the Universalists built their first church in 
Westbrook, the subscription paper and 
funds being handled by Leander Valentine. 
This structure was used for many years 
and it was not until January 2, 1888, that 
the first service was held in the edifice that 
is to-day Westbrook’s Universalist church. 
The pastors who have served the church 
since its formation are Philip Munger, 
Zenas Thompson, D. J. Mandell, William 
Bartlett, John Gilman, Mr. Knowlton, 
H. J. Bradbury, Mr. Hewes, George W. 
Bicknell, C. A. Hayden, F. H. Houghton, 
Q. H. Shinn, O. F. Safford, F. L. Pay- 
son, George E. Leighton, Thomas B. 
Payne, E. B. Barber and H. E. Townsend. 
This parish has given three men to the 
liberal ministry: Samuel Longfellow, broth- 
er of the poet and a famous hymn writer, 
George W. Quinby, who for many years 
was the editor of the Gospel Banner, and 
Frederick 8. Walker, now pastor of our 
Universalist church in Pawtucket, R. I. 


The first two mentioned were charter | 


members of the parish. 

The present church edifice was erected 
during the pastorate of Dr. Q. H. Shinn, 
and was dedicated March 21, 1888. The 


occasional sermon was delivered by Rev. | 
Rev. 


A. A. Miner, D. D., of Boston. 
Henry Blanchard, D. D., of Portland of- 
fered the dedicatory prayer. Dr. Shinn 
served the church for four years and his 


memory is sacred to the older families of || 


the parish. 


Many prominent people have been as- || 


sociated with this parish. Leander Val- 
entine, Westbrook’s first mayor and bank- 
er, was clerk of the parish for fifty-seven 
years. Leroy H. Rand was sexton for 
over forty years and Harry E. Townsend 
is now beginning his thirtieth year as pas- 
tor. 
the present church was Florence Sawyer, 


now Mrs. H. Norton Cushman of Water- || 
The voice of Maine’s sweet || 
Singer, Annie Louise Cary, was often || 
heard in the old church. The Cary family || 
lived in the town for a number of years || 


town, Mass. 


and was connected with the Universalist 
parish. 


The special centenary services began 
Easter Sunday with a sunrise service at 


6 o’clock, and at 10.30 the beautiful new}! 
memorial window was dedicated to the} 
charter members of the parish and the | 


(Continued on page 604) 


The first infant to be christened in |} 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


N this year of our Lord 1933, the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, as agent or trustee for the denomi- 
nation, takes title to a new property, at 16 

Beacon Street, Boston, provided through the gen- 
erosity of the American Unitarian Association. At 
37 Cornhill from 1862 to 1878, and at 16 Bromfield 
Street from 1878 to 1889, we were tenants. From 
1889 to 1910 we occupied 30 West Street, bought and 
adapted to our use with the proceeds of the sale of 
the old home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Goddard on 
Tremont Street. On January 1, 1910, the House 
moved into its new building at 359 Boylston Street, 
where, later on, Universalist Headquarters was es- 
tablished. Then came the purchase of the large 
dwelling at 176 Newbury Street, which was occupied 
in January, 1922. Now Headquarters goes to Beacon 
Hill, next to the Congregational Building, near the 
State House, the American Unitarian Association and 
the Athenaeum. Until the sale of the property at 176 
Newbury Street, the Christian Leader will occupy the 
old building. Other business of the Publishing House 
will go to Beacon Hill. The editor-manager will 
divide his time between the two places. Eventually 
everything will be concentrated on the hill top a 
little above the famous old Cornhill where we started 
seventy-one years ago. 

“New occasions teach new duties.” New times 
call for new men and new methods. Unless men read 
clearly the signs of the times they will fail in any work. 

The Universalist Publishing House belongs to 
the denomination. Its trustees are elected by nine 
State Conventions and the General Convention, and 
these trustees elect the directors. It was incorporated 
to print and publish Universalist books, periodicals 
and other literature. It is not now bringing out many 
religious books because it has no funds to underwrite 


. estate changes. 


them, and few religious books in recent years have 
paid for themselves. 

It is concentrating all its effort on the Chrisizan 
Leader and the Sunday School Helper, and on the sale of 
books and supplies for churches and church schools, 
for which the new location will be much better than 
the present one. 

The Leader is not self-supporting, but by econo- 
mies and by gifts a great gap has been partly closed. 
By the wise management of the business men on our 
board we hope to avoid cheapening or weakening the 
paper. There are real estate adjustments in process 
which give us hope. 

We hope to secure an endowment fund, which 
will set us free to go on and serve in the way we have 
been serving for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
The keynote of our policy is ‘‘Keep the paper intact, 
balance the budget and go on.”’ But our trustees and 
directors can not carry the load alone. 

We report to the denomination at the close of 
another year that we have a deficit, but a greatly re- 
duced deficit, and are hopeful about pending real 
If we can not sell we will rent. If 
we can not rent we will swap. If we can not swap, 
we will take an extra hitch in the belt and keep pull- 
ing. 

The Universalist Publishing House exists to 
serve the denomination. Our people generally know 
how that service has been rendered. Through the 
Leader and our free literature we have carried the 
Universalist message into libraries and homes where 
our ministers can not go. We have served as a pas- 
tor’s assistant in hundreds of parishes. We have given 
thousands of dollars worth of free advertising. We 
have helped scores of denominational projects. And 
we have made the Leader something different from a 
house organ or an official mouthpiece. 

We ask Universalist conventions, associations, 
ministers and laymen to help us: 

1. By adding to our endowment. 

2. By encouraging people to take contributing 
($5 a year), sustaining ($10) and associate ($25) sub- 
scriptions. 

3. By buying books and supplies of our Pub- 
lishing House. 

4. By backing up every effort to get new sub- 
scriptions. 

5. By keeping faith in us, and chastising where 
necessary with frankness and love. 
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GANDHI AND SUICIDE 


N honorable Japanese disembowels himself to 
make his testimony to truth as he conceives it. 

An honorable Indian, leader of millions, takes 

the method of a hunger strike. Both methods are 
abhorrent to Western common sense and idealism. 

The West does not fail to recognize the nobility 
of aim or the utter selflessness of such acts, but it 
holds that the chariot of progress does not go ahead 
through them. There is good done and harm as well, 
and the harm lies in the substitution of the lesser for 
the greater. 

Gandhi now is on a hunger strike directed not 
against the British Government, but against his own 
people. He is making a striking testimony against un- 
touchability, a phase of the Indian caste system which 
holds masses in a state of degradation. In one mood 
we say magnificent. Itis like Arnold von Winkelried: 

“Make way for liberty,’ he cried. 
“Make way for liberty,’ and died. 


With von Winkelried it was a solid mass of Aus- 
trian soldiers against which his compatriots were 
helpless, and so he rushed upon the spears, gathered 
them to his bosom and made a gap for his country- 
men. 
Gandhi sees a solid wall of prejudice sanctified 
by ages, blessed by religion, and he says, “Only a 
striking testimony, only sacrifice even to death, can 
shake it.” 

It is one of those mixed situations where only 
principle can help us see the higher good through 
the mists of the lower. The higher good is respect for 
life, a testimony against self-destruction, a trust in the 
slower but surer methods of democratic progress. If 
Gandhi were nailed to a cross by his enemies he would 
be another Christ. Nailing himself to it, he is just 
another fanatic. There is a moral difference that is 
immeasurable. 

Here is a great man, one of the noblest of men, 
wielding a vast influence and wielding it for good, 
making a decision that he has no right to make, for 
that decision belongs to God. 

Human life is sacred, even Gandhi’s life. Gan- 
dhi as a moral leader can not commit suicide and ful- 


fil his mission. 
* * 


A HUMANIST MANIFESTO 


E publish in this issue ““A Humanist Manifesto,” 
an advance copy of which was courteously 
sent us by the Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 

secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference and 
associate editor of the New Humanist. It is an im- 
portant document, prepared with care, and signed by 
thirty-four of the leading men in the humanist move- 
ment. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria is the only 
Universalist in the group. Dr. Dieffenbach, freed 
from editorial restrictions, is one of the signers. Die- 
trich, Reese, Bragg, Sellars, Potter and Haydon 
naturally are there. Great figures in philosophy, 
natural science and the ethical movement give it their 
support. Among the signers are John Dewey, Pro- 
fessor Auer, Maynard Shipley, Robert Morss Lovett, 
editor of the New Republic, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
and Unitarian ministers like Wilson, Williams, Wicks, 


Mondale, Manley, Caldecott, Birkhead and Backus. 
Rabbi Weinstein, adviser to Jewish students at Co- 
lumbia, is a Jewish representative in the group. 

From the standpoint of brains, heart, character, 
the group ranks high. In it are some of the foremost 
men of our age. 

Let us note first that here are men on the offen- 
sive. They are not in the church to be tolerated. 
They are in the church to make it over. They say: 
“There is a great danger of a final, and we believe fa- 
tal, identification of the word religion with doctrines 
and methods which have lost their significance.” 
They are not prepared to give up the word religion 
and to call themselves ethical culturists. They have 
no apologies for the use of the word religion. The 
time has come, they insist, to limit the use of the word 
to those processes that enrich life here and now. 

They will not walk softly. Believing as they do, 
they propose to cry aloud and spare not. And we 
who will not walk softly say to them that we will 
contend for their liberty as we would for our own. 

Most of the fifteen theses which these distin- 
guished men nail up could be read approvingly by most. 
of us in the Christian Church. “No dualism of mind 
or body,” ‘‘man moulded by the culture into which 
he is born,” “nothing in religion that is not humanly 
significant,” ‘the end of man’s life the highest de- 
velopment of his powers,” “religious emotions ex- 
pressing themselves in a heightened sense of personal 
life and a co-operative effort to promote social well 
being,” “recognition of the naturalness and probability 
of the crises of life as aids to facing them,” “the duty 
of fostering the creative in man, and deepening the 
joy of living,” and the necessity of “radical changes in 
our economic system.” 

But there are denials in many of the affirmations 
and assumptions and implications that in our wildest 


-moods we never could accept. 


These humanists do not want God and they will 
not have God. They consider the God idea, unless 
it be an emasculated God idea, an evil, and they are 
banded together to free men from it. As reasonable 
men they do not deny the possibility of realities as 
yet undiscovered, but a God sanction for our lives 
they insist has not been discovered and had better 
be dropped out of the reckoning. 

Well, we are just as strong in our view. When we 
say God we mean God, omnipotent, omniscient, good, 
real, objective, personal, and super-personal, above us, 
beyond us, outside of us, inside of us, everywhere. 

Reconcile our idea of God with this, that and the 
other thing that bothers many anoble man? We do 
not because we can not. We can no more solve some 
of the problems of evil and suffering than we can 


conceive of eternity, but we are willing to bet our lives | 


on the reality of a good power back of everything, for 
the conviction is infinitely stronger than the strongest 
reason we can bring in its support. 

We are not asserting a remote possibility, a pos- 
sible hypothesis, or an unconscious value conserving 
process, or a divinity that may emerge from the travail 


of the ages and flourish until the earth cools off. We | 


are asserting with joyous confidence utter and com- || 
plete belief in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus _| 


Christ. 
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But how is this new religious humanism to be 
met, broadened and used for the glory of God and 
the good of men? 

It is to be met: 

By frankly recognizing that the humanists have a 
reasonable hypothesis, and calmly stating that it is 
not the only hypothesis. 

By resting securely on the testimony of the still 
small voice within. 

By pointing out the significance of the collective 
intuition of mankind. 

By looking to Jesus, who at least was one who never 
had his sense of responsibility for the welfare of man 
Meee by his unfaltering trust in the goodness of 

od. 

By manifesting the greatness of God in the great- 
ness of our lives. 

By testing the promise that he who doeth the 
will shall know of the doctrine. 

By proving the beatitude that the pure in heart 
shall see God. 

By frankly admitting the weakness and insuf- 
ficiency of many old attitudes involved in worship 
and prayer, in church life, and in personal behavior, 
and showing better attitudes. 

By opening our eyes to the grace, strength, beau- 
ty, usefulness of the lives of many of these signers of 
the humanist manifesto, and by accepting them as 
sons of God who are needed for an emphasis that is 
too often obscured and neglected. 

* * 


AN INSTALLATION OF A CENTURY AGO 


N Thursday, April 4, 1833, the Rev. John Moore 
was installed as pastor of the South Parish in 
the town of Salem, Mass. This part of the town 

later became a part of Danvers. Now it is Peabody. 

On Sunday, May 7, 1933, the Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., was installed as pastor of this same 
church at an evening service, which was one of the 
May pilgrimages. 

The period of one hundred years which separated 
these two events was made the theme of some of the 
addresses of the day. 

When John Moore was installed he was thirty-six 
years old—that is his life stretched back to the ad- 
ministration of George Washington as President. 

He was a farmer-preacher of the Hosea Ballou 
school, self-taught, but so well taught that in 1855 he 
was nominated by a great majority of his fellow citizens 
as Governor of New Hampshire, but had to decline 
the nomination because he had not lived in the state 
for seven years. 

He died in the street at Concord, in front of his 
church, on his fiftieth birthday and on his way home 
from an exchange with the Rev. Cyrus H. Fay, the 
pastor at Nashua. 

Not one of our greatest preachers or leaders, he 
seems to have exerted a remarkable influence. A sin- 
gularly persistent tradition is that of his fine personal 
appearance — a large man with “a benignant, friendly 
presence.” He was vice-president of the Universalist 
General Reform Association, and the name itself calls 
up days long forgotten. He was a worker for tem- 
perance and in the anti-slavery movement, but, as 
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Massena Goodrich said in 1855, “his was no fiery zeal, 
which sought to revolutionize public sentiment in a 
day and chafed with fury because his wishes were not 
gratified; nor was his a blind conservatism which 
looked on abuses as hallowed, provided they were old.” 

He lived in a time of theological controversy when 
the Universalist preacher in practically every sermon 
set out to prove that the goodness of God would save 
each and all. Debates were common, but it was said 
of John Moore that he never tried to say the “hardest” 
things he could find about his opponents’ arguments, 
but the “truest.”’ He was like Lincoln in giving them 
fair treatment. 

“T have learned,” said Dr. Channing, “how much 
more the happiness and usefulness of life depend on a 
right balance of mind than on remarkable gifts. I am 
less and less a worshiper of mere intellect.”” To John 
Moore these words were applied by his biographer, 
John G. Adams. 

A hundred years ago and now noble men like 
John Moore impress by their nobility. Friendly men 
as he essentially was win in parishes by their friend- 
liness. Men with his kind of rugged common sense 
wear well through the years. 

John Moore is seldom spoken of to-day, but lives 
like his produced our Universalist Church, and, what 
is vastly more important, our Universalist philosophy 
which is steadily dominating the race. 

To that old historic church on Peabody now has 
gone one of our Universalist leaders, highly trained, 
experienced, able, with John Moore’s faith in a Great 
and Good God and in all men as His children. He 
has the new technique for the new day, and we con- 
gratulate him and his church. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Five hundred people representing at least twenty- 
one parishes crowded the historic old church in 
Peabody, Mass., for one of the May Pilgrimage meet- 
ings and for the installation of Dr. Huntley. The 
new project starts with a rush. 


The ban on the circulation of the Manchester 
Guardian in Germany brings out the interesting fact 
that the demand for foreign newspapers jumped up 
suddenly when the German Government began the 
suppression of liberal papers. 


A street vender in Berlin recently got a year’s im- 
prisonment for a new crime—‘‘atrocity mongering.” 
He had been overheard saying that Jews were being 
terribly maltreated and persecuted in Germany. 


“The same refinement of feelings,” says Will 
Durant, “that makes hell an incredible dogma to-day, 
will make capital punishment a savage survival to- 
morrow.” 


We recently ran upon a paragraph about ‘“‘the 
mistakes of Foch.” The supreme genius in any line 
marches on over inevitable mistakes to victory. 


Let us control liquor and not simply insist on 
having our own way as to how. 
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World-wide Brotherhood--I 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


I 


great and urgent. Among them all has it 
any other that is so vital as the need of 
brotherhood? And the brotherhood must 
not be limited. It must be universal, it must be world- 
wide, it must take in the entire human race. 

It must be world-wide brotherhood because the 
world is now one. Strange as it may seem, only 
within our own time has the earth been really one. 
Previously, there were fragments of world, parts of a 
world, some near to one another and some remote, 
some known to one another and some unknown; but 
not an entire and unbroken world. There was no 
unity among the parts: therefore there was no basis 
for a unity of mankind. Therefore, not until the 
physical world became a unity was it possible for 
humanity to become a unity. But in recent times a 
great change has been brought about—a change be- 
ginning in the fifteenth century with the vast world- 
wide discoveries and explorations made by Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama and others, but not completed until 
our generation. Now all important parts of the world 
are discovered; the fragments are brought into touch; 
the scattered pieces, no matter how far apart, are 
joined; for the first time the world is really one. 

And it is one not only in the sense that all parts 
are known to one another, but also in the far deeper 
sense that relationships undreamed of before have 
been established between all parts, and common in- 
terests of a hundred kinds have been established be- 
tween all—interests which are of the greatest possible 
importance, and which are certain to be permanent. 
Trade and commerce by land and sea, railways, 
steamships, airships, telegraphs, cables under oceans, 
wireless and radio over both oceans and continents, 
postal systems extending to all countries, travel to 
remotest regions, world-wide finance, newspapers and 
literature circulating everywhere—these things, the 
creations of our modern science and modern knowledge 
—are shuttles which have woven all parts of the earth 
together and made them a unity—one world in the 
fullest and deepest sense, no portion of which can sep- 
arate its fortunes from the fortunes of all the rest—no 
part of which can prosper without all other parts be- 
ing advanced, or injured without all other parts suf- 
fering. The isolation and self-sufficiency of peoples 
and of nations is gone, never to return. 

St. Paul says of the human body: “The eye can 
not say to the hand, I have no need of thee, or the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you. If one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it; and if one mem- 
ber is honored, all the members are honored.”’ Weare 
beginning to see that exactly the same is true of the 
world, now that it has become one. Asia can not say 
to Europe, “I have no need of you,” nor Europe to 
Asia, ‘I have no need of you.” No nation, without 
folly and loss, can be indifferent to the welfare of any 
other nation. No people can harm another people 
without, sooner or later, finding a lash falling upon 
their own back. 


The consequences flowing from the unification of 
the world are necessarily very great and far-reaching. 
Since we have now one world and one human family, 
with interests that can not be separated, we must 
have harmony, we must have brotherhood. LEvery- 
thing possible must be done to prevent contentions, 
injustices, suspicions, fears, hates and whatever else 
tends to produce antagonisms and wars. The family, ~ 
the whole family of humanity, must learn to live to- 
gether in peace and good-will. This is absolutely vital. 
The most pressing question now before the entire world 
is how to promote human brotherhood, how to enable 
the great newly-created world-family of individuals, 
nations and races, to live together without destroying 
one another. 

Is it said by fearing, faithless men, that thoughts 
of human brotherhood are pleasant, exhilarating, de- 
lightful, but are not practical, and are mere dreams? 
The answer, clear as the sun, is that nothing else but 
brotherhood is practical; everything to the contrary is 
insanity, anarchy, ruin. 


“Dreams are they—our dreams of human brotherhood? 
Yes, they are dreams, but dreams from God.” 


Il 


Human brotherhood is important in whatever 
form it appears; it is particularly necessary, however, 
that it be promoted in four different directions, namely, 
between nations, between races, between individuals 
and classes (social and industrial brotherhood) and be- 
tween religions. 

First, brotherhood between races. One of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of inter-racial brother- 
hood has been the lack of acquaintance with, and of 
knowledge of, one another. 


“Herein lies the tragedy of the world: 
Not that men are poor— 
All men know something of poverty. 
Not that men are wicked— 
Who is good? 
Not that men are ignorant of a thousand things— 
Truth is infinite. 
Nay, but that men and peoples know so litile of one another.’’ 


Charles Lamb in talking with a friend referred to 
a certain man as one whom he hated. “But why do 
you hate him?” inquired the friend. “Do you know 
him?” “Oh, no,’ replied Lamb, “‘that is why I hate 
him; if I knew him, I couldn’t hate him.”’ 

One reason why races have been so little ac- 
quainted is their distance apart; they have been so far 
separated. But now, as we have seen, this is all 
changed. The appliances of our modern civilization 
are bringing them all into close touch. Therefore 
hostilities caused by lack of acquaintance should cease. 

Another cause of antagonism between races is 
difference of color, hair, and physical characteristics, 
difference of language, of dress and of customs. But 
why should difference create alienation, or hatred, or 
repulsion? Would mankind be more attractive if all 
men were exactly alike? Would we regard a flower- 
garden as more beautiful if it contained only one kind 
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of flower? Would a forest made up of a single species 
of trees be thought superior to one containing many 
species? In the world of physical nature variety is 
considered an element of attraction, beauty, wealth. 
Why should it not be so in the world of humanity? 
Rightly looked at, the fact that there are different 
races of men, with different appearances, customs, 
characteristics, means advantage; means a more in- 
teresting and wonderful world. The world would be 
far poorer and far less desirable as a place to live in 
if there were in it only one race and one civilization, 
even if that race and civilization were our own. Lives 
are widened and enriched by international and inter- 
racial contacts and sympathies. To know another 
civilization with appreciation, is a valuable education. 
Brotherhood should be as wide as humanity. 

Perhaps nothing in the past has done so much to 
create antagonism between races as the disposition on 
the part of the stronger and more advanced races to 
tyrannize over, oppress and wrong the weaker—to 
subjugate them and exploit their lands, and in many 
cases virtually to make slaves of them. Under such 
conditions, of course, brotherhood is impossible. 
Brotherhood can be based only on kindness and justice. 

When our white ancestors landed upon the shores 
of this New World, they found a less civilized race 
occupying the country. How ought they to have 
treated the aborigines? As William Penn and the 
early Quakers did in Pennsylvania—with kindness 
and justice. If we had always bought the Indians’ 
land as the Quakers did, instead of driving them from it, 
if we had always dealt with them honestly and honor- 
ably, instead of making treaties with them only to 
break the same at our convenience, we should have 
had peace instead of endless wars. Considering the 
fact that our civilization was higher than theirs, we 
ought from the first to have extended to them the 
hand of helpfulness. We should have acted the part 
of older and wiser brothers. We should have given 
them schools, especially schools for training in agri- 
culture, in gardening and fruit culture, in stock rais- 
ing, in simple trades and handicrafts, in home-making, 
and in whatever else would fit them to become self- 
respecting and self-supporting members of settled 
and civilized communities. At last we are attempting 
in some measure to do this. But how late have we 
begun, and even now how imperfectly are we carrying 
on our work! | 

We have in this country a very serious race prob- 
lem on our hands to-day. It has to do with our Negro 
population. How can a hundred or more millions of 
white people and ten or twelve millions of another 
race and color live together in the same nation? Un- 
fortunately we have tried the way of antagonism, as 
seen in our shameful lynchings. But antagonism only 
creates further antagonism, and our difficulties deepen. 
Slowly but surely, as I believe, our better minds are 
beginning to see that because we, the white people, 
have always been free while the Negroes have been 
slaves, because we have enjoyed advantages of edu- 
cation and self-development of which the Negroes 
have been deprived, and because our civilization has 
been higher than theirs, therefore the chief responsi- 
bility for mending things rests upon us. Noblesse 
oblige. Our business is not to sneer or criticise or 
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blame, but to help. To these people who are with us, 
not because they wanted to come, but because we 
brought them for our own advantage, we must now 
give the advantages that are their right—facilities 
for education that will lift them out of their ignorance 
and dependence, and make them intelligent, self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting members of civilized com- 
munities. In other words, we are beginning to dis- 
cover that the key to our American Negro problem is 
brotherhood and that there is no other, as there is no 
other to any of the race problems of the world. 

There is serious antagonism, largely racial, be- 
tween the peoples of Asia and those of Europe. Be- 
cause European nations belong to the so-called ‘‘white’’ 
race, they have long been disposed to look down upon 
Asiatic peoples, and to regard themselves as at liberty 
to domineer over them, to exploit them and rob them 
of their territory. To-day, Europe holds political 
control over half of Asia. This injustice, of course, is 
felt deeply by the Asiatic peoples. They love freedom 
and independence as much as do the people of Europe. 
They like no better to be robbed of their soil and be 
ruled by aliens. If antagonism between Asiatic and 
European nations is to be removed, Europe must 
treat the older continent with more of justice than too 
often she has done in the past or is doing to-day. 

It is especially unfortunate that there should be 
injustice and antagonism between the races of Europe 
and Asia, because of the fact that they are so closely 
related. Europeans call themselves ‘white’ and the 
peoples of Asia “brown” and “‘yellow.”” But how very 
little do these colors really signify! Some Asiaties 
are whiter than some Europeans. When light-skinned 
Europeans migrate to tropical lands, they grow darker 
in color, and when dark-skinned Asiatics move to 
colder climates, they grow lighter. 

If anywhere in either continent any race is dis- 
posed to lift itself up in pride above others as a purer 
race and therefore as superior, it may well be reminded 
that neither continent contains any such thing as a 
pure race. All the races of Asia and Europe are 
mixed: this is particularly true of Europe. It seems 
to be the verdict of the highest scientific authorities 
that there is probably not a single so-called “Euro- 
pean” person living who does not have Asiatic blood 
in his veins, while large numbers of the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe possess more or less African blood. 
Considering these facts, how little ground is there 
among the peoples of either continent for race pride 
or race antagonisms, and how much for race brother- 
hood! 

Europe is disposed to be proud and domineering 
over Asia because she (Europe) claims to be at the 
front in the world’s civilization. Her claim is open to 
dispute—the decision depending upon what we are to 
regard as highest in civilization, things material or 
things spiritual. And it may be well for Europe to 
remember that even if she is at the front to-day, she 
was not always so, and the time may come again 
when she will not be. At one time Egypt, in despised 
Africa, led the civilization of the world. At another, 
Babylon in Asia was the leader; at another, India; 
at another, China. 

If Europe has produced great nations, so has 


Asia. If Europe has given birth to great men, Asia 
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has given birth to men quite as great. Has Europe 
ever produced any sons who may justly rank as su- 
perior to Asia’s Confucius, Buddha, Moses, Mo- 
hammed, and Jesus? Has she any to-day greater 
than Gandhi and Tagore? 

Europe should not forget that she did not orig- 
inate her own civilization, but received it from Asia. 
More than that, she did not originate her moral laws, 
or her religion. Both of these inestimable treasures 
are Asia’s gifts to her. 

During the past century, Europe has been con- 
ferring upon Asia the valuable boon of her science. 


For this Asia may well be grateful. But there is little 
cause for boasting on Europe’s part, for surely it is 
time for her to be making some return to the older 
continent for the priceless boons of her own civilization 
and especially for the most valuable parts of her 
civilization, her moral laws, and her religious faith. 

What is needed is for Europe and Asia to lay 
aside their antagonisms, to join hands in carrying 
forward civilization—civilization on both its sides, 
material and spiritual, and to co-operate in every way 
possible in the work of practically uplifting the 
world. 


Memories of the World War 


XXVII. 


Back to Old Friends 


Johannes 


RIN view of what has happened,” said Henry P. 
41 Davison, “your orders should have been can- 
celed. If ever there was a critical situation, it 
is the one we are facing on the British and 
Belgian fronts. Get back as soon as you can.” 

We were in a hotel room in Milan, Italy. The 
Madame and I had left Paris for Rome Monday, 
April 15, reached there the 17th, and finally caught up 
with the head of the War Council of the A. R. C. at 
Milan on the 19th. 

‘Better leave your wife,” said Mr. Davison, “‘to 
get that bronchitis out of her system, and head back 
for La Panne. If 1 am not mistaken this last push of 
the Germans will tax our resources to the limit. It 
looks as if you might be cut off up there. Go well 
fixed.”” So for the next three months I carried about 
five thousand dollars with me in franes and pounds. 

When the big German advance had been stopped 
in front of Amiens, Ludendorf had started a new oper- 
ation farther north. He had launched a powerful 
drive against Armentieres and other places both 
north and south of it to roll the British army back, 
seize Calais and Boulogne and divide the forces of the 
Allies. The battle began as a subsidiary operation to 
help the main drive at Amiens, but it grew into one of 
the longest, hardest, costliest battles of the war. 
To-day historians call it the Battle of the Lys. It 
lasted over three weeks. Before it drew to a growling, 
muttering close, two American divisions, the 27th 
and 30th, had come into action and had shown great 
gallantry. It was the plain British infantryman, 
however, who bore the brunt of it, and won imperish- 
able fame. He battled against odds of two to one 
and often four to one. It was in this battle that Sir 
Douglas Haig, never given to many words, issued the 
order that startled us: “There is no other course open 
to us but to fight it out. Every position must be held 
to the last man; there must be no retirement. With 
our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of 
our cause, each one of us must fight on to the end. 
The safety of our homes and the freedom of mankind 
depend alike upon the conduct of each one of us at 
this critical moment.” 

Bicknell and I were in Rousbrugge, Cassel and 
other places near by May 7 and 8, when the bombard- 
ment began off to the south, but we had no idea of 


what mad days were ahead for that part of the country: 

It was at the crisis of this battle that my friends 
the Belgians won great glory. General Sixt von Arnim, 
whose name we used to bandy around rather loosely, 
threw picked, seasoned troops against the Belgians 
northwest of Ypres. They pierced the line and 
poured through. But the Belgians counter attacked, 
on the flank, drove the force into the marshes that so 
often were their ally, and completely defeated the 
Germans. An impartial British historian* says: 
“It was an exploit greatly to the credit of troops who 
had lived for long in a stagnant and difficult section, 
and so far, the most successful counter stroke in the 
Lys battle.” 

With pictures of the beautiful Italian and French 
coasts, and the memory of the soft breezes, warm sun- 
shine, grass and flowers of Rome and Nice in my 
mind, I went back to the beehive of Red Cross ac- 
tivity that was Paris, to the quiet office by the sea 
and the thoughtful Red Cross planning that was 
Le Havre, then quickly on to the flotsam and jetsam of 
the British and Belgian zones in the midst of the big 
German push. 

““We have been marching since Cambrai,” said a 
tired officer whom we met on the way up, ‘“‘and we will 
have to stop soon or go into the Channel.” We 
sensed keenly what he meant, for the roads we used 
between Le Havre and La Panne had been cut and 
we were forced over to the coast in order to get through. 

One of the places that we had used the most as a 
base of work in the British zone was Cassel, on a hill, 
a French town on the site of an old Roman fortress. 
It commanded a wide view all around. “It is another 
and a different Cassel,” I wrote after I got back from 
Italy. “French and British crowd this little place 
perched on its hill. Last fall from here we saw the 
great battles to the northeast around Ypres. Now 
the menacing host is much nearer, and it is from the 
southeast that they are coming. The observation 
balloons hang close to us. Mont des Cats, with its 
monastery, adjoins Mont Kemmel to the east. Mont 
Rouge and Mont Kemmel, a part of this same ridge, 
can both be seen. It is unusually clear. The top of 


*John Buchan. 
page 230. 
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the hill is full of observers. I could easily make out 
Caestre, with Meteren and Bailleul just beyond. The 
Germans have captured both. More to the south are 
Hazebrouck and Merville. The Germans are in Mer- 
ville, but the Australians, by the most desperate kind 
of fighting, repeatedly shut the door to Hazebrouck. 
It is a wonderful view that we get from these dining 
room windows. We look over beyond Hazebrouck 
on a sunny, smiling landscape, everything in the first 
flush of spring—fields, woods, villages as usual, but 
here and there a brilliant flash in the landscape which 
is sun shining on metal, and occasional smoke. One 
fire is visible to the right of Caestre. It is an awe- 
inspiring calm before another attack, thousands of 
massed men, hundreds of massed cannon, all ready 
for what is coming—perhaps to-morrow. Over toward 
Ypres there is action as always—black smoke and 
noise. I have never seen officers more weary and 
worn than these British.” 

After dark that night I went out and watched the 
shelling of Mont des Cats and the burning of the 
monastery. About 9 p.m. when I was having coffee, 
the dining room deserted except for two British and 
one Belgian officer eating, and Madame Loorius, the 
brave little proprietor, and her daughter, the German 
air fleets began to come over. As I described it: “We 
opened the windows to save them, extinguishing the 
lights. A few bombs fell at the foot of the hill, shaking 
things. Fleet after fleet passed. There must have 
been a hundred searchlights stretching in a circle 
around us. Now and then they would fix a plane in 
the beams and concentrate the fire on it. It lasted 
tlet2.” 

Mont Kemmel was a kind of symbol! up in this 
part of the country. When the Germans captured 
it, I wrote: “An anxious day for the Belgian govern- 
ment over the loss of Mt. Kemmel. All that is left 
of Free Belgium is in grave danger.” ‘ The French, the 
British, the Americans, made a new line on the slopes 
of Mont Rouge and the Germans broke themselves 
against it in vain.” 

Everywhere I went in Free Belgium and northern 
France I found evidence of the destructive shelling of 
the back areas. In the old Flemish town of Furnes, 
Bicknell, Jones and I called on M. Steyaert, the Com- 
missaire, on May 1, and found him in great sorrow. 
One of his best friends, Lieutenant Salmon, had just 
left his office and been killed by a shell in the street. 

Near Poperinghe, at Couthove, we often visited a 
little hospital established by the Countess van den 
Steen, one of the ladies in waiting to the Queen. On 
May 6, she described a recent bombardment and told 
how a shell hit a house at the exact moment that a 
baby was born. Poor tot! It was a lively welcome to 
this old world. They took mother and baby, the baby 
naked, to her hospital, and both survived. The bar- 
racks of the Minister of War had been burned early 
in the drive and he had moved his clerks into our 
hospital barracks at Leysele. All the hospitals were 
over-taxed and needed supplies. All the machinery 
for evacuating refugees was working at high speed. 

Perhaps I can give as true a picture of the ac- 
tivities of those exciting days by taking in order from 
my diary the most illuminating sentences: 


“Saturday, April 27, 1918. Le Havre. First 


day back. Though the Belgians sent us off on the 
15th, after a series of banquets, they came up to the 
mark with glad welcomes. General Coulter, in com- 
mand of the American base, got four lorries for me to 
lend the Belgian Minister of the Interior for a hurry 
up job (food for the children at Puis). Bicknell care- 
worn.”’ 

“Monday, April 29, Boulogne. Left Le Havre 
this morning to give Bicknell and Jones a quick turn 
on our front, and will get them to Paris Thursday. 
Rain. Flat tires at St. Valery en Caux and near Eu 
gave us plenty of exercise walking on ahead. My 
bread and cheese saved Jones, as we got no lunch until 
1.45. Hunt of the Paris office showed up at Eu, and 
we conferred two hours. Our Commission for Belgium 
agreed to take over all the country north of the 


‘Somme for refugee work. Stopped at the British 


General Headquarters, Montreuil, to call on Colonel 
Robert Bacon and Colonel Ed. Lowry, whom I knew 
in Washington. Got the lay of the land as far as any- 
body can tell. Nobody knows what a day will bring 
forth.” 

“Tuesday, April 30, La Panne. Through Calais 
to Dunkirk. The Friends Ambulance Unit working 
night and day evacuating civilians and salvaging food 
supplies around Poperinghe. Promised to do our best 
to bring up additional trucks for this work. Showed 
Jones the terrible destruction in Furnes. Shelling still 
continues there intermittently. A windy night here at 
La Panne. The ocean roars. Were we glad when the 
little maid brought into our apartment a shrimp ome- 
lette from the Hotel Terlinck? We were.” 

“Wednesday, May 1. Montreuil-sur-mer. At 
La Panne we conferred with the Commissaire and 
then headed for Rousbrugge, where Jean Maes is in 
charge of things for the Minister of the Interior. 
Visited the railhead at Oostkerk, and it was a sight. 
Great Flemish horses were pulling carts piled high 
with every kind of baggage, and little children and old 
ladies were perched on top. Men were working hard 
to load cars with people, sewing machines, boxes, 
trunks, everything that they could save. Conferred 
also with the British A. P. M., Major Graham, as to 
wisest help we could give.” 

“Thursday, May 2, Paris. Began the day at 
Montreuil-sur-mer by a resolution to do all in my 
power to stop anybody coming up in the British zone 
to work who does not like the British. At the hotel 
breakfast table an Irish-American private attached to 
the American Mission showed great hostility to the 
British, or, rather, laughed at them. He seemed se- 
cretly pleased that they had been driven back. He 
said, “That bunch likes us about as much as wefdo 
them.’ He claimed that 200 Germans speaking Eng- 
lish and dressed in British uniforms got over among 
the British troops and continually gave commands to 
fall back. It illustrates the wild lies floating around. 
A beautiful drive to Paris in the sunshine this after- 
noon, stopping in Beauvais to see the Smith College 
unit and the canteen in the railway station. Got in at 
5.50 p. m., went to the Red Cross office and brought 
Edward T. Devine back for dinner. He stayed till 
10, and they were profitable hours. Nobody in relief 
work is more sure, clear, sane and reasonable. How 
easily things go when one is dealing with trained men.” 
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“Friday, May 8, Paris. Arranged to send up 
trucks with emergency food supplies for our ware- 
houses at the Belgian front. No trouble with passes. 
Captain Graux, secretary to the Queen, whom I found 
at the Belgian Embassy, fixed things in a jiffy.” 

“Saturday, May 4, La Chartreuse. Left Paris 
at 2.30 alone, and made time. La Chartreuse looks 
beautiful with all the little leaves coming out on the 
trees. Two letters here from J. How cordial the 
welcome! Itisasecond home. 

Extract from a letter home: “Sunday, May 5. 
La Panne. It is a tranquil hour. I have much writ- 
ing to do, but have got through jamming around for 
the day. The loveliness of the spring has pressed it- 
self upon me all day, in spite of the war. The news 
seems good at the front, and it is a relief after the 
anxiety. The war is not over, however, and all of the 
anxious days are not at anend. I wonder if you read 
the papers, and all the communiques, as we do. Julie 
writes from Nice how she goes to the bulletin boards 
every day to get them when issued. 

“IT am at the upper end of my field to-night, 
looking out on the ocean as I write—which rolls in 
just as it did when I left it here Wednesday morning, 
and every Wednesday before, and all the days before 
there were any Wednesdays. It is rolling in near the 
Sedges on the beach, and I always think of it not as a 
barrier, but as a tie. It reaches home where all of 
the churches are going on at just this hour, five here 
and twelve there. 

“This trip is a glad reunion. People give us a 
great welcome. I know many people in the British 
army along the way, much like on the Sharon Hill 
road, and I turn in when night comes, sure of a wel- 
come. It isn’t just something they want of me either. 
I have got to know them. Last night an old Mother 
Superior hustled around herself to make me a bed, and 
a little Dixmude refugee to set the table, and the di- 
rector of the hospital to bring me my letters. Then he 
hurried away to invite a Belgian General, head of the 
Belgian Mission, to dinner. This General came in 
from that part of the front I wanted to know about, 
and gave me the news I was after. I stay in the places 
where the people are who deal with what I am deal- 
ing with. Just now it is military hospitals and 
refugees.”’ 

“Monday, May 6, La Panne. Back in my rooms 
here after quite a circuit. Found 600 refugees at the 
railhead near Rousbrugge who had been waiting for a 
train five days. Conditions good enough for one night, 
but bad forastay. Medicines needed, and I drove to 
Couthove and borrowed them from the hospital. 
Lunched with Maes on the best beefsteak I have had 
in ayear. Here is a cultured gentleman, very able, a 
member of parliament, past military age, living in a 
little Flemish village in the welter of war, and a beau- 
tiful wife and three lovely children are with him. Just 
twelve miles from where he now lives is his chateau, 
but it is occupied by the Germans and all the trenches 
run between him and home. Ingenbleck, secretary 
to the King, sent for me to talk about the Ocean Hos- 
pital. He kept « e for an hour discussing the condi- 
tion of the world. Wanted my idea of when the war 
would end. I wanted his. He said he doubted if the 
people in occupied Belgium could stand it another 
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year. It has cleared beautifully, or dreadfully, to- 
night. Enemy planes going over. The sky is full of 
fleecy balls of smoke from the anti-aircraft guns. The 
streets are full of soldiers en repos watching the planes 
play hide and seek with the little puff-balls. The ar- 
tillery to the south is going it strong.” 

I pass by Tuesday, May 7, when I had to deal 
with an irate lady and when an irate lady dealt with 
me. The issue between us was her attempt, through 
her charm and pull, to put some plain people out of 
business whom we had been helping, and to take over 
their work. That attempt came to an end about 
3 p. m. this date. JI am probably as susceptible as 
anybody to charming people, but not when they have 
treated noble relief workers whom I honor like dirt 
under their feet. A sense of outrage is a great protec- 
tion against their wiles. Another such powerful lady 
creeps into the narrative the next day in contrast to 
relief workers of a different type. It was Wednesday, 
May 8.’ 

“All night the guns were going in the south. Our 
heavies started also and things shook, but nothing 
could be more beautiful than La Panne to-day. I saw 
Steyaert, who told me that he had just passed the King 
in Furnes on a bicycle. The Minister Berryer sent 
word that he would be here to lunch to-day, and that 
I must lunch with him. He arrived with the Minister 
Vandevyvere, Madame and Mademoiselle Berryer, 
and two soldiers, one his son, and the other his nephew. 
We had a good lunch and a good time. After Vande- 
vyvere saw the King, he came back for a long talk. 
He told me in plain English that Madame X was a 
faker, shrewd, clever, worldly, out for herself and to 
place her friends. He said that all of her relief work 
was political. As Madame X is of his own party I 
felt that probably he was right. He said that the most 
unselfish relief workers in free Belgium were Steyaert, 
Biebruyck, Jean Maes and Mademoiselle Biebruyck.’’ 
He added that one of the best things he could say of 
Mademoiselle Biebruyck was that she had much ‘“‘the 
same spirit as Mademoiselle Hulin de Loo of Ghent,” 
who is an old friend of my wife. ‘‘Both,’”’ he went on, 
with some emotion, “‘have the spirit of Christ. They 
never think of themselves.” 

2k * * 
WHEN THE BANKS CLOSED 

Everybody has his pet story of what happened the Monday || 
morning the banks closed, but the one that gave us most enter-_ |} 
tainment was that of the dignified and urbane Father Brennock, 
head of the Family Division of the Catholic Charities of New 
York, who to his complete astonishment found himself dashing 
around in a taxi to church after church gathering up the collec-_ || 
tion-plate takings of the day before in order to change a thousand _|} 
dollar bill on the changing of which destiny, at that moment, il 
seemed to hinge. 

The New York papers played up in that cherished position, 
a front page box, the story of a pathetic looking woman with a 
baby in her arms who was promptly and gallantly given place at ||| 
the head of a long line thet hectic day when people were with- || 
drawing money from savings banks. Presently another woman | 
and baby appeared and begged for precedence. And then 
another, and another. About the sixth time it happened the 
paying teller poked his head ovt of the wicket. ‘“‘Let’s see that | 
baby,” he said. “Yeah, I thought so. Same old baby. Now ||] 
suppose you go back to the end of the line.” Which she did, re- ||} 
turning the baby to its mother who had been thriftily renting it | 
out for twenty-five cents a trip.—The Survey. | 
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Religious Liberals and the Bible 


Augustus P. Reccord 


MAE only affirmation in the Universalist state- 

| ment of faith which is neither stated nor im- 
plied in the Unitarian statement is that 
concerning “‘the trustworthiness of the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God.” This omission, 
however, does not indicate disagreement. Unitarians 
have been pioneers in that critical study of the Bible 
which has rescued it from the hands of those who sought 
to make it a fetish, and preserved it as “the friend 
and helper of all who would live in the spirit.” Its 
trustworthiness as a revelation from God depends 
upon our method of interpretation. When John 
Murray came to America, the Bible was regarded by 
all as the actual word of God, written under divine in- 
spiration and therefore infallible. It was not un- 
common to find those who affirmed that this inspira- 
tion pertained not only to the thought and language 
but also to the punctuation. This also was dictated by 
God and therefore without error, in spite of the fact 
that in the original Hebrew of the Old Testament 
there were no punctuation marks. In the beginning 
Unitarians and Universalists accepted the traditional 
method of interpretation. They differed only in their 
conclusions. According to John Calvin, salvation is 
reserved for the favored few, the elect of God. All 
others are irretrievably lost. According to John 
Wesley, it is for all, but the individual is free to accept 
or reject. If he is lost he has no one but himself 
to blame. According to John Murray, it is not only 
for all, but also it will ultimately be made available 
for all. If it is God’s will that all shall be saved then 
they will be saved. We can trust the power which 
determined the end to provide the means. Here we 
have three different interpretations, all based upon 
the same method. 

Unitarians were among the first in America to 
impugn this method. In an early edition of the 
Christian Register it was stated that they “rejected 
not only what is contrary to the language of the 
Scripture but also everything that is not plainly and 
explicitly taught therein.”” This mood, however, soon 
passed. The same intellectual honesty which led 
them to repudiate certain dogmas and beliefs, led 
them to reject the authority of the scripture passages 
upon which those beliefs were based. As Channing 
said, “Our leading principle in interpreting the scrip- 
ture is that the Bible is a book written for men, and in 
the language of men, and that its meaning is to be 
sought in the same manner as that of other books.” 
Consequently when the first results of the historical 
criticism of the Bible, which had its origin in Germany, 
began to make their way to America, they were not 
only welcomed by Unitarian ministers but were used 
by them with telling effect against the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Deity of Christ. Universalists fol- 
lowed their example and found scriptural support for 
their protest against the dogma of eternal punishment. 
And so began that process of selection and rejection 
which has brought our two fellowships so close to- 
gether in thought and belief that there is no longer 
any valid reason for their separate existence. While 


we can not but rejoice that this newer method of in- 
terpretation is being more and more used in evangeli- 
cal circles, we cherish a certain feeling of pride that 
it was by religious liberals that it was first accepted 
and applied. 

We have become so familiar with this method that 
it is difficult for us to believe that the opposite method 
is still in vogue. Not long ago an Eastern friend sent 
me an abstract of a sermon upon the inspiration of 
the Bible which had recently been delivered in a 
neighboring church. The preacher said that there 
were three possible views concerning the inspiration 
of the Bible. Hither it is uninspired, except as all 
great literature is the product of inspiration; or it is 
wholly inspired, and consequently free from error; 
or it represents different degrees of inspiration, in 
which case its parts would be of unequal value. If 
the Bible is inspired only as other books are inspired, 
we have no reliable guide to faith and conduct. If it 
is inspired only in spots, we have no means of de- 
termining the relative value of its parts. Hence we 
must accept it as inspired throughout, literally infal- 
lible and verbally inerrant. I have no doubt that this 
sermon brought reassurance to many of his hearers 
whose faith in the Bible had been slipping, and that 
the minister went home feeling that he had done a 
good day’s work. 

Obviously, however, this theory of special in- 
spiration has its Achilles hee!. If it can be shown that 
the Bible contains a single error, one misstatement of 
fact, one historica! or scientific inaccuracy, the whole 
theory falls to the ground. When Mr. Darrow inter- 
rogated Mr. Bryan upon the witness stand during the 
Dayton trial, he had a list of approximately 125 such 
errors which had been compiled for him by one of 
our Unitarian ministers. Ifthe Bible is without error, 
why do we have two accounts of the creation, each 
differing from the other and both alike at variance 
with the conclusions of science? Why does the book of 
Kings ascribe the census taken by David to the com- 
mand of Jehovah, while the book of Chronicles as- 
cribes it to the prompting of the devil? Why do we 
have two different reports of the death of Judas, three 
different accounts of the conversion of Paul, and four 
different renderings of the inscription above the cross? 
From the standpoint of an infallible book such diver- 
gences are unintelligible. They can be understood 
only as we accept Dr. Channing’s interpretation of the 
Bible as a human document, written by men and for 
men, and subject to the ordinary methods of literary 
and historical criticism. 

If, as I have said, this method of interpretation is 
accepted by progressive thinkers in other denomina- 
tions, why are they so strangely silent concerning it. 
li they utilize it in their studies, why do they so seldom 
refer to it in their pulpits? May it not be because the 
fundamentalists have turned upon them their own 
weapon? For years the so-called modernists have 
been playing fast and loose with the doctrine of 
Biblical infallibility. They have quoted scripture 
when it was in favor of their particular beliefs and 
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ignored it when opposed. Dogmas and creeds which 
are repugnant to an intelligent understanding and an 
enlightened conscience have been retained because 
of their supposed scriptural basis. Now these evan- 
gelical leaders are being asked to accept certain dog- 
mas which are just as repugnant to them as their doc- 
trines are to us, and upon the same scriptural authority. 
If the Bible teaches the virgin birth, it teaches also 
the blood atonement. If it teaches that Jesus rose in 
the body, it teaches also that he will return in the 
flesh to wreak vengeance upon his foes. If they re- 
tain the infallible Bible, they can not avoid the fun- 
damentalist conclusions. Theirs not to pick and 
choose. On the other hand, if they reject the infallible 
Bible, what becomes of those particular dogmas which 
they have assumed to be essential to Christianity 
and which they have made the basis of what Chan- 
ning called “the policy of denunciation and exclu- 
sion,” and which they still adopt toward religious 
liberals whose only fault is that we have dared to ac- 
cept the conclusions which they have skilfully evaded? 
This is to-day the evangelical dilemma. 

Much of the difficulty with regard to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible disappears when we remember 
that it is not a single book but a library. Its com- 
position and compilation covered a period of nearly a 
thousand years. As we turn its pages we find his- 
tory and prophecy, poetry and law, gospel and epistle. 
In the beginning it was expected that men would 
read these books and interpret them just as they 
would read and interpret any other collection. It 
was only as the Bible ceased to be regarded as a human 
document and came to be looked upon as a divine in- 
stitution that confusion was introduced. A. single 
text, taken wholly without regard to its context or 
origin, is made to interpose itself as an effectual bar- 
rier between the human mind and some great moral 
and religious truth. Thus a book which was designed 
to be a help to the spiritual life, became a hindrance. 

This is a heritage from the days in which the six- 
teenth century reformers were emancipating them- 
selves from the yoke of the Roman Church. It tes- 
tifies to their timidity. Having repudiated the au- 
thority of a divinely instituted church, they did not 
dare to place their dependence upon the divinely 
given reason and conscience. Instead they substituted 
for the infallible church an infallible book. Now an 
infallible book interpreted by an infallible church is an 
intelligible proposition. If one can accept the claims 
of the interpreter he will have no difficulty in accept- 
ing the interpretation. But an infallible book inter- 
preted by fallible men and women is an absurdity. 
If you doubt it, call the roll of the 157 varieties of de- 
nominations and sects, each claiming to represent 
the true church of Christ and basing its claim upon 
its peculiar interpretation of some particular passage 
or text. Even religious liberals confess to a feeling 
of satisfaction when they chance upon certain por- 
tions of the Bible which seem to substantiate their 
claims. Unitarians like to quote, ‘“To us there is one 
God, the Father,” and “The Lord, thy God, is one,”’ 
while Universalists repeat with unction the statement 
that “it is not the will of the Father that one of these 
little ones should perish.” Such statements, how- 
ever, are not true because they are in the Bible. 
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They would be just as true wherever found and from 
whatever source. 

There are two evils connected with the theory of 
special inspiration which must be apparent to all. 
In the first place it tends to make the Bible a fetish, 
an object of worship. Its teachings are accepted as 
of equal value throughout. It is thought to be an in- 
fallible guide to conduct in spite of the fact that it 
contains the sermon on the mount and the impreca- 
tory psalms. It is declared to be the sole standard 
of faith in spite of the fact that it presents religion as 
a process of evolution, from the crude polytheism and 
idol worship of the ancient Hebrews, through the 
lofty monotheism of the prophets, to the pure spiritual 
theism of Jesus. To accept all of these as of equal 
value is an affront to the human intelligence. The 
second evil is that such a theory ignores the revelation 
of God that comes from other than Biblical sources. 
Why accept the books of Ecclesiastes and Esther as 
inspired writings and ignore the inspiration of the 
apocryphal books of the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Son of Sirach? By what criterion can we demonstrate 
the inspiration of Isaiah or Jeremiah or St. Paul, and 
reject the claims of Plato or Epictetus or Marcus 
Aurelius? Why assume that God spoke through 
Moses and the prophets or even Jesus, and not 
through Buddha and Confucius and the Hindu seers? 
Upon my desk I have a little book called ‘‘Great 
Companions.”’ ‘It is a compilation of selections from 
many sources which are supposed to have religious 
value. Of more than 200 authors, thirty are non- 
Christian, and yet no one can question their inspira- 
tion. Revelation can not be confined to a single 
channel, however pure, or mediated through a single 
nation, however exalted. God has not left Himself 
without a witness in any land or among any people. 
In all ages, entering into holy souls, He has made them 
friends of God and prophets. 

Furthermore, this theory of universal inspiration 
does not lessen our reverence for the Bible as a book 
which has done more for the moral and religious life 
than any book that was ever written. As an expres- 
sion of the thoughts and aspirations and ideals of the 
most religious people of the ancient world, it is still 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness. No one ean read 
its pages and not be better for the reading. No one 
can follow its teaching and not be lifted to a loftier 
plane of living. It is not an infallible guide to faith 
or conduct, but it nourishes and sustains our moral 
and religious life as no other book does or ean. In- 
terpreted literally, as our fundamentalist friends would 
have us interpret it, it becomes, as Reginald Campbell 
once said, ‘‘a stumbling block in the path of spiritual 
religion.’’ Interpreted intelligently, in the light of 
the best scholarship, it is, in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, “‘the best book God has given to men.” 

To-day Unitarians and Universalists are one in 
their belief in a continuing revelation. We can not 
think of the Bible as the only inspired literature, the 
only word of God. God has revealed Himself through 
every utterance of truth with which our planet has 
been blessed. He is revealing Himself to-day. If He 
spoke to men in the days of long ago, Heis speaking to 
you and to me to-day. It is not theinadequacy of the 
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revelation, but the dulness of our perceptive faculties, 
which accounts for the fact that we so often fail to 
hear. It reminds one of Dr. Savage’s poem in which 
the fish asks, “‘Where is the ocean?” and the bird 
asks, “Where is the air?’”’ when it is the existence of 
these elements which makes it possible for them to 
live at all. So we ask, “Where is God?” apparently 


Westwood at 


ignoring the fact that in Him we live and move and 
have our being. As Tennyson says: 
“Closer is he than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet.” 
Out of the experience of a dead past came the 
Bible of our fathers; out of the experience of a living 
present must come the Bible of to-day. 


Binghamton 


Harold W. Haynes 


MROM March 26 to April 2, the:Binghamton 
4) Universalist church held a Preaching Mis- 
sion, under the leadership of the Rev. Horace 
#8} Westwood, D. D., which proved a most in- 
spiring, helpful, and profitable undertaking. The 
parish itself is in a happy and enthusiastic frame of 
mind that has not been apparent for some years. 

Every one admired Dr. Westwood. He made the 
finest of impressions on the community. Those who 
came and went away not agreeing with all his state- 
ments, yet said they “liked him so much.” The 
fact that, as a church, we were able to bring a man of 
his caliber into the city has given it a position which 
it has not held before. Perhaps this can be best pic- 
tured in the words of a woman, prominent in one of the 
“orthodox” churches, who said to the minister on the 
last service of the mission—‘“‘How were you ever able 
to get a man like him here?” 

From the standpoint of the minister, the fact 
that he and Dr. Westwood speak essentially the same 
language is a great comfort to the man who has to 
‘“‘mop up” after the lion has departed. 

While the latter part of Lent was a fine period for 
the mission, in other ways conditions were not at all 
favorable. We had only one fair day during the 
entire series, cold, damp, rain and snow marking the 
others. 

On Monday, the first week day of the mission, 
a deep gloom was cast over the parish which had 
its effect during the entire period. One of our leading 
laymen, Leon T. Parry, a former trustee, was killed 
in an automobile accident. He had been at the din- 
ner given to Dr. Westwood on the Saturday night 
preceding the mission, at the opening service Sunday 
night, an hour before the accident he had been talking 
with the chairman of our board, saying how much he 
enjoyed Dr. Westwood and what he hoped for the 
church from the mission—then the message came tell- 
ing of his death. 

The Rev. C. E. Petty of Hop Bottom, a former 
pastor, who was present the opening Sunday and had 
planned to be in town for all the services, was taken 
seriously ill on Monday night, and is still in bed at the 
home of his daughter. 

In spite of all these things we had a total present 
at all the services of 617. The largest number present 
at any one service was eighty-seven and the smallest 
fifty-eight. 

We received from the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
1,425 pieces of literature for distribution, and from 
the Universalist Publishing House 450 pieces. Of 
this total of 1,875 pieces, 1,102 were carried away, 
928 being League publications and 174 Universalist. 


All were displayed alike on the literature table, were 
renewed constantly and new ones added each day. 
Where possible Universalist and Unitarian statements 
on similar topics were paired in position. I feel that 
there were two reasons for the preference for League 
literature. First, the size, form and typography were 
more attractive. The League pamphlets can be 
slipped into an ordinary envelope, almost into a vest 
pocket. People to-day do not like to be caught carry- 
ing a religious “tract.’”’ Second, 50 per cent of the 
League publications were by Dr. Westwood himself, 
and supplemented his address, so carried a personal 
appeal. 

All of his addresses were distinctly on Liberal 
Religion as such, without denominational mention 
other than occasionally that the Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches stood for certain things. 

The public’s present lack of interest in strictly de- 
nominational presentations is shown in the small 
amount of literature taken which bore denominational 
captions. Of “Why I am a Unitarian,” by Graves, 
only twenty-three were taken, and of Sullivan’s “‘Uni- 
tarian Christianity” only twenty-two. Of ‘“Whylam 
a Universalist,’”’ by Bisbee, twenty-five were taken, of 
the “Message and Mission of Universalism,” by Hall, 
thirteen, and of “New Motives for Denominational 
Loyalty,” by Perkins, only seven. There was no 
stress laid upon any of the literature, with the excep- 
tion of the announcement of the title of the particular 
booklet released at that service, supplementing the 
address. Otherwise the people were told to browse 
and take what and all they wanted, and there was a 
crowd around the literature table before and following 
each session. Many people are reading and ex- 
periencing a new sensation. 

It must be borne in mind that Binghamton, in 
spite of its 80,000 population in the city proper, and 
with Johnson City and Endicott to all intents a part— 
the three being known as the Triple Cities and served 
by the same public utilities and having a total popu- 
lation of 135,000—is a most conservative community. 
Our parish is scattered through all three places. 
Presbyterianism is very strong; it is a center of the 
Holiness movement; it is the home of the Binghamton 
Practical Bible School, extremely fundamentalist, 
which furnishes the very large majority of the preachers 
for the outlying country churches for a radiuso 
seventy-five miles and more; and the community is 
practically ruled religiously by the Methodists. 

Following is a copy of an official announcement in 
January of this year: “Methodist churches of the 
Binghamton District, Wyoming Conference, are 
contributing more to world service benevolences than 
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any other district in world Methodism, and thereby 
remain at the head of world Methodism.” 

It is a community of well housed religious move- 
ments; even the ‘‘Holy Rollers” have a nice brick 
church! 

All during the winter there have been from one 
to three “‘old-fashioned”’ revivals going on in different 
churches. For the thirteen weeks preceding our mis- 
sion, I have clippings of free announcements and re- 
ports of revivals totaling 520 inches, with one eight 
inch paid ad during the time. This does not include two 
editorials on the editorial page commending Billy 
Sunday and his methods, or three sermon reports of 
twenty-five inches each on “Why I Believe the Story 
of Jonah and the Whale,” by the regular Calvary 
Baptist minister, ‘““The Holy Writings Are the In- 
spired Words of God,’ and “The Version of the 
Creation and Man and the World as Given in Genesis 
Is Authentic.” 

At first we had difficulty in arranging for the 
newspaper publicity we desired. The religious editor 
of the leading paper is a retired Methodist minister. 
We proposed placing some seventy-five inches of paid 
advertising with the paper, and wished reports in 
keeping with the space bought, which we would supply. 
He would give us no satisfaction. He reminded us 
that if there were several strong liberal churches in 
the city it might be different, but “This is a Methodist 
town, you know.” He objected to three of Dr. 
Westwood’s topics, and would guarantee us neither 
reports, space nor location in the paper. We were 
forced to go over his head to the general manager, who, 
after looking over the style and amount of advertising, 
recognized a business proposition and told us to 
“eave it with him.” Asa result we really got splendid 
publicity. 

We placed seventy inches of paid advertising in 
both the morning and evening papers at $1.00 and 
$1.25 per inch respectively, and received reading 
notices and reports of the services amounting to 121 
inches in the morning and 151 inches in the evening 
paper. 

We had fine co-operation from the local radio 
station WNBF, announcements of the services being 
made three times each day, and Dr. Westwood making 
one fifteen-minute broadcast in the shape of a Ques- 
tion and Answer Period. 

On three days Dr. Westwood spoke before Service 
Clubs at noon, and made a remarkable impression on 
the men. 

The mission was preceded by a thorough or- 
ganization of the parish and weeks of hard work and 
constant “earaches’” from the minister. Asa matter of 
tact the success of the mission was largely due to the 
loyal efforts of the parish itself. 

What are the results? These I feel lie chiefly in 
the future, although there are certain tangible things 
now. While there were but few cards signed indicat- 
ing desire for further contact, we have had a splendid 
reintroduction to the community. There were many 
from other churches who came mainly from curiosity, 
but not a single minister of the city, with the exception 
of the minister of one of the Spiritualist churches, 
dared trust his neck and reputation within the pre- 
cincts of “the heathen.” 
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The parish itself has an attitude of mind and a 
spirit of enthusiasm which it has not had since we 
came here. I have a feeling that a definite turning 
point in our affairs has been reached and passed. 

Dr. F. C. Leining, State Superintendent, drove 
125 miles to be present at the closing service. He had 
never seen Dr. Westwood in action, and expressed 
himself as “completely sold on the proposition.” He 
also said that, best of all, he had never seen a group of 
men, who were carrying the burdens of a parish 
rather pessimistically but doggedly forward, as happy 
as he found our men that night. 

Ten days previous to the mission 400 formal in- 
vitations were sent out to a list of names provided by 
members of the parish. Five days before opening, a 
second mailing, a letter from the minister and a booklet 
of our church were sent to 300 of the list who were 
purely outsiders, and on the opening Monday the 
entire 400 received a post card giving the topics for 
each night during the week. 

The attendance during the services was about 
one-fourth strangers. The last two services brought 
many strangers whom no one knew, and who had re- 
ceived no formal invitation, which showed that the 
mission was arousing interest. A second week would 
have piled up momentum and driven us into the 
parish hall—which would also have been true if we 
had had fine weather. 

Perhaps a temperature reading of the parish may 
best be put into this statement. At the Quiet Hour 
service on Maundy Thursday evening, with our 
chapel full, twenty-two were received into the church, 
the largest class ever received at one time in the 
records of the church. Of this number fifteen were 
adults and the remaining seven members of the Y. P. 
C. U., giving us 100 per cent church membership in 
that organization—except that the admission of a 
new member later has rather pleasantly spoiled the 
record. 

Of this class, four may be directly attributed to 
the mission, and with the remainder the mission may 
be regarded as the chemical precipitant which crys- 
tallized decisions already half made. Three new 
families have come to us as a result, and there are 
several good prospects in view, both new families and 
church members. 


* * * 


LUCKY JOHN DALEY 


When the severalth John Daley that day registered with the 
Travelers Aid Society at Schenectady, N. Y., the secretary 
could not longer restrain her curiosity. ‘“‘How come all you John |]| 
Daleys are traveling?’ she queried. ‘Five of you were here | 
yesterday. Look at that stack of cards, each one of them is a_ |} 
different John Daley.” 

The last John Daley looked a little sheepish, then came 
clean: 

“Well, you see it was like this. A guy named John Daley | 
was sitting through the psalm-singing at a mission waiting for his_ |] 
flop. The guy up front was going good. It was ‘daily we sin, || 
daily we’re tempted, daily we come nearer to death.’ When he 
called for sinners to repent John Daley was the first one on his 
knees hollering ‘Lord, I come to you daily.’ That night he got 
two cups of coffee and an extra blanket. John Daley’s a good 
name, Miss. It’s sure brought luck to us fellas on the road.”— 
The Survey. 
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Loyaity Sunday Meetings in Maine 
‘a connection with the preparations for Loyalty 
| ‘Sunday observances in our churches in Maine, 
| 1 a series of meetings of ministers and laymen 
#] was held in various sections of the state. The 
Rev. William D. Veazie, State Superintendent, ar- 
ranged these meetings. 

The first was held in Bangor on Tuesday in con- 
nection with the conference of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists held in the Unitarian church of that city. 
On Thursday afternoon a group met in the Waterville 
church and on the same evening the representatives of 
the churches in the Portland District met in Portland. 
Mr. Veazie presided at all these gatherings. Dr. Etz 
spoke to each group. Judge Robert W. Hill addressed 
the Portland meeting as the chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the General Convention. Dr. Etz also 
conferred with trustees and other interested workers in 
the Pittsfield and Dexter churches. 

The striking fact is that, while all of the churches 
represented in these gatherings are facing difficult local 
problems, some of them serious, there was manifested 
an interest and a determination to assist in the work 
of the denomination to the largest possible extent. A 
fine spirit of co-operation was manifest on the part of 
State Convention officials, of ministers and of laymen. 
The Pine Tree State promises to live up to its record 
of being the home of loyal Universalists, interested in 
the forward-looking program of the Church. 


* * 


Activity for Loyalty Sunday in New York State 
PSHE Rev. W. H. Skeels, president of the New 
he! York Universalist Convention, has issued a 
letter to all of the Universalist ministers of 
mei} New York, with the approval of the State 
Board, urging them to observe Loyalty Sunday. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Louis Annin Ames, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, and chairman of the Loyalty 
Sunday Promotional Committee of the Metropolitan 
District of New York, a luncheon-conference on 
Loyalty Sunday observance was held at the Salma- 
gundi Club, New York, Tuesday, May 2, the ministers 
of the district being guests of Mr. Ames. 

As a result of the conference, Loyalty Sunday 
will be observed in the following churches of the dis- 
trict: Church of the Divine Paternity; Washington 
Heights; Mount Vernon; Brooklyn, Church of Our 
Father; Brooklyn, Good Tidings: Brooklyn, All Souls; 
Mount Vernon. Plans were also made for the pre- 
sentation of the Loyalty Sunday plans at the forth- 
coming meeting of the Universalist Women’s Alliance 
of the Metropolitan District of Newark, N. J., May 12. 


* * 


Loyalty Sunday Co-operation 
The General Convention has received word from 106 
churches indicating that they are planning to co-operste in the 
observance of Loyalty Sunday, May 14. In addition to the 
churches listed in the Leaders of April 29 and May 6, the follow- 
ing have notified headquarters during the last week of their 
plans for Loyalty Sunday: 
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California. 
Connecticut. 
Illinois. Peoria. 

Indiana. Oaklandon. 

Iowa. Boone, Mitchellville. Osage. 

Maine. Auburn, Kingfield, Pittsfield, Turner Center. 

Massachusetts. Abington, Adams, North, Attleboro, Mur- 
ray, Beverly, Braintree, Gloucester, Independent, Lynn, Nor- 
wood, Orange, Salem, Shirley, Swampscott, Waltham. 

Michigan. Concord. 

New Hampshire. Gorham, Nashua, Woodsville. 

New York. Brooklyn, All Souls, Brooklyn, Good Tidings, 
Cooperstown, Edwards, Floral Park, Middleport, Mount Ver- 
non, Watertown, Winthrop. 

North Carolina. Outlaws’ Bridge. 

Ohio. Columbus. 

Pennsylvania. Scranton. 

Wisconsin. Racine, Wausau. 

The following is a summary of the various forms of co- 
operation which have been accorded the General Convention in 
its efforts to secure a general observance of Loyalty Sunday 
throughout the country: 

Regional Meetings: Illinois, one; Maine, three; New Hamp- 
shire, one; New York, one; Rhode Island, one. 

Speakers: Hon. Robert W. Hill; Mr. George A. Upton; 
the Rev. Arthur M. Soule; the Rev. W. D. Veazie; Hon. George 
KE. Danforth; the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., the Rev. W. H. Mac- 
pherson; Mr. John Winzeler; Hon. Clement F. Robinson; Mr. 
Louis Annin Ames; the Rev. Charles H. Emmons; the Rev. A. M. 
Bradley. 

The following State Convention presidents have issued letters 
to state ministers urging them to observe Loyalty Sunday; the 
Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D., California; the Rev. T. A. Fischer, 
D. D., Connecticut; Mr. John W. Winzeler, Ulinois; Hon. J. H. 
Maxwell, Maine; Hon. George E. Danforth, New Hampshire; 
the Rev. W. H. Skeels, New York; Mr. George A. Peabody, Ohio. 

It was arranged that the matter of Loyalty Sunday ob- 
servance should be presented at the Massachusetts, California 
and Connecticut Conventions on May 10 and 11; and it is ex- 
pected that the Pennsylvania and Vermont Conventions will also 
consider the matter at their State Conventions in June. 


Riverside. 
Danbury, Meriden, Norwich, Stamford. 
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“LOYALTY LIFTS THE LOAD’’ 
Will you not observe Loyalty Sunday, May 14, by add- 
ing your gift to that of other devoted Universalists who 
on that day will make a contribution toward the church 
extension work of the Universalist General Convention 
in fulfillment of their co-responsibility with the General 
Convention in support of this service? 


Reduced quota payments from the churches, and low- 
ered income from investments, make this special appeal 
obligatory. Your gift will be credited to the quota of 
your church. 


Please sign this coupon and send it with your check or 
money order (payable to the Universalist General Con- 
vention), to the Universalist General Convention, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., or in care of the Chris- 
tian Leader at the same address. 
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A Humanist Manifesto 


The time has come for widespread recognition of the radical 
changes in religious beliefs throughout the modern world. The 
time is past for mere revision of traditional attitudes. Science 
and economic change have disrupted the old beliefs. Religions 
the world over are under the necessity of coming to terms with 
new conditions created by a vastly increased knowledge and ex- 
perience. In every field of human activity, the vital movement 
is now in the direction of a candid and explicit humanism. In 
order that religious humanism may be better understood we, the 
undersigned, desire to make certain affirmations which we be- 
lieve the facts of our contemporary life demonstrate. 

There is great danger of a final, and we believe fatal, iden- 
tification of the word religion with doctrines and methods which 
have lost their significance and which are powerless to solve the 
problems of human living in the twentieth century. Religions 
have always been means for realizing the highest values of life. 
Their end has been accomplished through the interpretation of 
the total environing situation (theology or world view), the sense 
of values resulting therefrom (goal or ideal), and the technique 
(cult), established for realizing the satisfactory life. A change 
in any of these factors results in alteration of the outward forms 
of religion. This fact explains the changefulness of religions 
throughout the centuries. But through all changes religion it- 
self remains constant in its quest for abiding values, an insep- 
arable feature of human life. 

To-day man’s larger understanding of the universe, his 
scientific achievement, and his deeper appreciation of brother- 
hood, have created a situation which requires a new statement 
of the means and purposes of religion. Such a vital, fearless, and 
frank religion capable of furnishing adequate social goals and 
personal satisfaction may appear to many people as a complete 
break with the past. While this age does owe a vast debt to the 
traditional religions, it is none the less obvious that any religion 
that can hope to be a synthesizing and dynamic force for to-day 
must be shaped for the needs of this age. To establish such a 
religion is a major necessity of the present. It is a responsibility 
which rests upon this generation. We therefore affirm the fol- 
lowing: 

First: Religious humanists regard the universe as self-existing 
and not created. 

Second: Humanism believes that man is a part of nature and 
that he has emerged as the result of a continuous process. 

Third: Holding an organic view of life, humanists find that 
the traditional dualism of mind and body must be rejected. 

Fourth: Humanism recognizes that man’s religious culture 
and civilization, as clearly depicted by anthropology and history, 
are the product of a gradual development due to his interaction 
with his natural environment and with his social heritage. The 
individual born into a particular culture is largely molded by 
that culture. 

Fifth: Humanism asserts that the nature of the universe de- 
picted by modern science makes unacceptable any supernatural 
or cosmic guarantees of human values. Obviously humanism 
does not deny the possibility of realities as yet undiscovered, but 
it does insist that the way to determine the existence and value 
of any and all realities is by means of intelligent inquiry and by 
the assessment of their relation to human needs. Religion must 
formulate its hopes and plans in the light of the scientific spirit 
and method. 

Sixth: We are convinced that the time has passed for theism, 
deism, modernism, and the several varieties of ‘new thought.” 

Seventh: Religion consists of those actions, purposes, and ex- 
periences which are humanly significant. Nothing human is 
alien to the religious. It includes labor, art, science, philosophy, 
love, friendship, recreation—all that is in its degree expressive of 
intelligently satisfying human living. The distinction between 
the sacred and the secular can no longer be maintained. 

Eighth: Religious humanism considers the complete realiza- 
tion of human personality to be the end of man’s life, and seeks its 


development and fulfillment in the here and now. This is the ex- 
planation of the humanist’s social passion. 

Ninth: In place of the old attitudes involved in worship and 
prayer the humanist finds his religious emotions expressed in a 
heightened sense of personal life and in a co-operative effort to: 
promote social well-being. 

Tenth: It follows that there will be no uniquely religious: 
emotions and attitudes of the kind hitherto associated with be- 
lief in the supernatural. 

Eleventh: Man will learn to face the crises of life in terms of 
his knowledge of their naturalness and probability. Reasonable 
and manly attitudes will be fostered by education and supported 
by custom. We assume that humanism will take the path of 
social and mental hygiene and discourage sentimental and unreal 
hopes and wishful thinking. 

Twelfth: Believing that religion must work increasingly for 
joy in living, religious humanists aim to foster the creative in 
man and to encourage achievements that add to the satisfactions. 


~ of life. 


Thirteenth: Religious humanism maintains that all associa- 
tions and institutions exist for the fulfillment of human life. 
The intelligent evaluation, transformation, control, and direction 
of such associations and institutions with a view to the en- 
hancement of human life is the purpose and program of human- 
ism. Certainly religious institutions, their ritualistic forms, 
ecclesiastical methods, and communal activities must be recon- 
stituted as rapidly as experience allows, in order to function ef- 
fectively in the modern world. 

Fourteenth: The humanists are firmly convinced that exist- 
ing acquisitive and profit-motivated society has shown itself to. 
be inadequate, and that a radical change in methods, controls,. 
and motives must be instituted. A socialized and co-operative 
economic order must be established to the end that the equit- 
able distribution of the means of life be possible. The goal of 
humanism is a free and universal society in which people volun- 
tarily and intelligently co-operate for the common good. Hu- 
manists demand a shared life in a shared world. 

Fifteenth and last: We assert humanism will: (a) affirm life 
rather than deny it; and (b) seek to elicit the possibilities of life, 
not flee from it; and (c) endeavor to establish the conditions of a 
satisfactory life for all, not merely for the few. By this positive 
morale and intention humanism will be guided, and from this: 
perspective and alignment the techniques and efforts of humanism 
will flow. 

So stand the theses of religious humanism. Though we 
consider tke religious forms and ideas of our fathers no longer 
adequate, the quest for the good life is still the central task for- 
mankind. Man is at last becoming aware that he alone is re- 
sponsible for the realization of the world of his dreams, that he 
has within himself the power for its achievement. He must set 
intelligence and will to the task. 

Signed: J. A.C. F. Auer, Parkman professor Church History and 
Theology, Harvard University; professor Church History, 
Tufts College. H. Burdette Backus, Unitarian minister. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Editorial Department, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. L. M. Birkhead, Liberal Center, Kansas City,. 
Mo. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. Edwin Arthur Burtt, professor of Philosophy, Sage 
School of Philosophy, Cornell University. Ernest Caldecott, 
minister First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Cal. A. J. 
Carlson, professor of Physiology, University of Chicago. 
John Dewey, Columbia University. Albert C. Dieffenbach,. 
formerly editor Christian Register, minister Unitarian church 
in Newton Center, Mass. John H. Dietrich, minister First 
Unitarian Society of Minneapolis. Bernard Fantus, M. D. 
professor of Therapeutics, College of Medicine, University 
of Illinois. William Floyd, editor the Arbitrator, New York 
City. F. H. Hankins, professor of Economics and Sociology, 
Smith College. A. Eustace Haydon, professor of History of 
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Religions, University of Chicago. Llewellyn Jones, literary 
critic and autkor. Robert Morss Lovett, editor New Republic; 
professor of English, University of Chicago. Harold P. 
Marley, minister Fellowship of Liberal Religion, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. R. Lester Mondale, minister Unitarian church, Evan- 
ston, Ill. Charles Francis Potter, founder and leader First 
Humanist Society of New York, Inc. John Herman Ran- 
dall, Jr., Department of Philosophy, Columbia University. 
Curtis W. Reese, dean Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago. 
Oliver L. Reiser, associate professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Roy Wood Sellars, professor of Philos- 


ophy, University of Michigan. 
Universalist church, Peoria, Ill. Maynard Shipley, president 
Science League of America. W.Frank Swift, director Boston 
Ethical Society. V.T. Thayer, Educational Director, Ethi- 
cal Culture Schools. Eldred C. Vanderlaan, leader Free Fel- 
lowship, Berkeley, Cal. Joseph Walker, attorney, Boston, 
Mass. JacobJ. Weinstein, rabbi, adviser to Jewish students, 
Columbia University. Frank S.C. Wicks, All Souls Unita- 
rian Church, Indianapolis, Ind. David Rhys Williams, 
minister Unitarian church, Rochester, N. Y. Edwin H. 
Wilson, managing editor New Humanist, Chicago, III. 


Clinton Lee Scott, minister 


An Open Letter to My Brother Ministers 


A. Ritchie Low 


‘Lying on my desk as I write is an editoral clipped from a 
recent number of a prominent missionary magazine. It is 
headed, “‘An Ominous Vacancy in Denominational Journalism,” 
and tells of the passing of an able and courageous weekly, one 
which in less than two years had made a place for itself in the 
_ front ranks of religious journals. Despite its high quality, how- 
ever, and notwithstanding the worth-whileness of its articles, 
it has been forced to cease publication. 

“Had there been a loyalty on the part of subscribers, former 
subscribers and others commensurate with that shown by the 
sponsors of the paper,” states the editorial, “its continuance, 
even in these trying times, could have been assured.”’ 

By a strange coincidence, the very day I read these words I 
eame across, in the morning paper, a news item stating that the 
women of the cathedral in a neighboring city were soon to start 
their annual subscription drive. Teams were organized, said the 
writer of the story, and every effort was to be made to get the 
members of the parish to subscribe for one of the numerous Roman 
Catholic journals. The week the canvass was to be made was 
set apart as ‘‘Catholic Press Week.”’ 

When I put my paper down I asked myself why something 
along this line was not attempted by our Protestant lay folk. 
I answered my own question by reminding myself that only a 
handful of ministers, comparatively speaking, realize the tre- 
mendous significance of the religious press. The percentage of 
the clergy who have an adequate appreciation of the great in- 
fluence wielded by the denominational weeklies and monthlies 
is not particularly impressive. Roman Catholic priests, on the 
other hand, realize the importance of the Catholic press and 
bend every effort to increase its circulation. 

You and IJ are inclined to be too indifferent. Indeed, there 
are some of us who have never in our whole ministry tried to get 
our people to take a church paper. No wonder most of the 
editors of the Protestant press carry problems that are a burden 
to the heart. If the religious journals that remain are to be kept 
alive then some of us will have to arouse ourselves as to our re- 
sponsibilities in the matter. 

The minister of the local parish, it seems to me, is the key 
to the whole situation, and unless he does more in the future than 
he has in the past more denominational weeklies and monthlies 
are going to be discontinued. 

Whattodoaboutit? Well, there is no cut and dried panacea 
that I know of. This does not mean, however, that nothing can 
be done, for something can be done if we give this matter the 
serious thought it deserves. Recently we put on a campaign in 
our parish to put a church paper into the home of every member. 
- I should like to share with you our experiences, not because there 
is anything new or novel about them, for they are rather prosaic, 
but rather because they go to prove what can be done when an 
honest attempt is made. Here is how we went about our 
task. 

Letters were sent to the editors of two monthly publications 
asking for one hundred copies for free distribution. One was a 
state paper, the other a national one. Within two weeks the 
papers arrived. Before handing them out, I spoke for five 
minutes, referring to leading articles in both magazines. I wound 


up my short talk by stating that the following Sunday an op- 
portunity would be given to subscribe. It was explained that 
the sample copies were being given away so that parishioners 
might have an opportunity to familiarize themselves with their 
contents. 

During the week I called on two of our members and asked 
them to speak for five minutes the following Sunday morning. 
One was to say a good word for the state magazine while the 
other was to tell why she intended to subscribe for the national 
one. Their messages, I may say, were well received and were 
pointed, interesting and effective. When they sat down, pencils 
and slips of paper were distributed to the members of the con- 
gregation. Each was asked to write his name together with that 
of the magazine for which he wished to subscribe. No money, it 
was explained, would be collected that day, but would be called 
for by our boy scouts sometime during the week. 

When I got home that Sunday morning the first thing I did 
was to go over the slips and separate the sheep from the goats, so 
to speak. While there were a goodly number of blanks I was 
pleasantly surprised to learn that no less than twenty-nine 
families had signed up. I thought the percentage was very 
good, considering it was the first time the matter of their sub- 
scribing for a religious journal had ever been directly brought to 
their attention. Hereafter I expect to make a drive annually. 

It seems to me, friends, that what we have done any parish 
could do. Indeed, many of you could do a great deal better. 
The number in our parish who agreed to take a church paper is 
not large considering our membership, and I mention our ex- 
perience, not because we have enjoyed any spectacular success, 
but just to prove what might be done in other places. 

Twenty-nine religious papers coming into our community 
each month ought to make my job easier. For instance, I ex- 
pect hereafter to be able to mention Schweitzer and Kagawa 
and Stanley Jones without having to explain who they are. 
Nothing is so educative, nothing expands one’s mental horizons, 
like reading an up-and-coming periodical. What we need in the 
pew is an extension of Christian intelligence. It is my conviction 
that the religious press can do more along this line than almost 
any other agency. Moreover, when the time for making the 
annual drive for missions comes round there are not going to be 
so many folk asking, “Yes, but what good do missions do?” If 
they read their church paper they will have the answer to their 
own questions. And they will have an answer to a great many 
other questions. When the average pastor realizes the impor- 
tance of the religious press he will come to regard the denomina- 
tional magazines as his assistant pastor. 

As things are to-day the total circulation of Protestant 
church papers is pitifully small. If only we ministers would get 
behind them and put our shoulders to the wheel we could make 
them a mighty influence in our land. It can be done. It ought 
to be done. Why not let us go ahead and do it? In closing I 
would suggest that the next time the editors of the various de- 
nominational magazines meet they give serious thought to the 
holding each year of a “Protestant Press Week’ just as our 
Roman Catholic brethren do. It is not unnatural that we should 
look to them for leadership in this connection. 
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MASS EDUCATION 


The rapid increase of personnel and property devoted to the 
ends of education in this country can not have escaped observant 
people, but the rapidity of the increase is not realized by many. 
Facts brought out in the report of Mr. Hoover’s commission 
which investigated recent social trends are startling. Half the 
parents of boys and girls in high schools did not themselves have 
more than an elementary education; in 1930 there were eight 
times as many pupils in secondary schools as there were thirty 
years previously; in the same period the number of students in 
higher institutions was quadrupled. In 1930 one in seven of 
all who were of college age were in universities, colleges, and 
teacher-training institutions. 

Few of our readers would regard the implied spread of en- 
lightenment with alarm. But the rapidity of the increase does 
involve great dangers. In all human enterprises there is a tend- 
ency to seek short cuts whenever the problem becomes complex or 
whenever there is a sudden demand for greater effort. In educa- 
tion, as elsewhere, the short cut is through standardization of the 
product. Methods of instruction, materials provided for the 
use of students, even the teachers themselves, all too often reveal 
the deadening touch of the efficient systematizer who knows how 
to give us the most for our money with the least effort. 

If we are not alert, the consequences will be apparent on a 
serious scale within a generation. First, the young can them- 
selves hardly escape the marks of the methods we employ in their 
education; they will bear the stamp of sameness and find a virtue, 
because they find success, in unimaginative acquiescence. And 
from this it will follow that education will become even more than 
it is to-day an instrument for the preservation of the existing 
order. If either or both of these results should follow, it would 
mean the loss of the supreme value which education at its best, 
like religion at its best, secures to mankind, namely the develop- 
ment of individuals who can reflect upon what they experience, 
decide upon a new course of conduct, and carry out their resolu- 
tion with determination, with judgment, and with good will. 

Religious people can help to save the young from the effects 
of mass education by making religion a challenge to both under- 
standing and action, by summoning the young to improve as 
well as to appreciate the institutions they have inherited, by 
giving them, along with the social type, incentives to change the 
type, by encouraging them to take command of themselves so 
that they may have the full use of all their powers and feel it 
worth while to throw themselves ardently into life with clear 
purpose and a sense of freedom. Only occasionally do most 
of us have the opportunity to refashion educational methods, 
but we have always with us the opportunity to meet these 
fundamental needs of the young. 

Lely I Le Sh 
* * * 
A CHALLENGE TO THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 
The Crusade for a Warless World 


The Department of International Justice and Good-will of 
the Federal Council of the Churches invites the youth of America 
to enlist in the crusade for a warless world. 

The World Disarmament Conference, threatened with failure, 
can be made to succeed, the world economic crisis can be solved, 
the unrest that is evident in many lands can be met, by heroic 
and constructive action. 

War, in one form or another, is responsible for a large share 
of the world’s ills. War budgets rest heavily upon the men, 
women and children of every land. Get rid of war, preparations 
for war, the war system, and the policies that make for war, 
and the world will be on the road toward recovery. 

The young people of America can exercise an immediate 
and lasting influence upon the development of a public opinion 
in support of world justice and peace. 

To aid youth in building up a public opinion against war, 
the Federal Council’s Department of International Justice and 
Good-will is launching a Three-Point Peace Project. Young 
people are invited to do three things: 
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1. To study the peace and war problem. 

2. To interview an adult regarding the cause and the 
cure of war. 

8. To write an essay of not more than eight hundred words 
on the results of this interview. 

To be an efficient peace crusader youth must know the facts 
regarding present-day world problems. These facts, presented - 
in a unique and readable style, are now available in a new pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Men Conquer Guns,’”’ issued by the Federal 
Council of the Churches. This pamphlet, of approximately 115 
pages, deals with such questions as disarmament, the Japan- 
China controversy, the new German situation, the League of 
Nations, the traffic in arms, the relation of the United States to 
the world’s peace machinery, international security, and the 
stake of religion in the peace movement. The two-color cover 
pages of this pamphlet represent a unique and interesting de- 
parture from the average run of peace literature. The graphs, 
too, are both interesting and exceedingly enlightening. 

Young people are invited to organize study groups for a 
discussion of these vital world issues. These study groups can be 
formed in young people’s societies, public and private schools, 
colleges and universities, and elsewhere. 

A special gift to the Federal Council has made it possible to 
distribute ‘‘Men Conquer Guns” at the rate of 20 cents, post- 
paid. In lots of ten or more the price will be 15 cents a copy. 

A special award is to be given to the young people who inter- 
view their friends and neighbors on the peace and war problem. 
Why are wars declared? Why do nations go to war? What 
steps should be taken to prevent war? What steps should be 
taken by nations to reduce their armaments? These and other 
questions will be asked by the young people. A special inter- 
view card has been prepared for this purpose. Any young per- 
son under twenty-one years of age may secure one of these in- 
terview cards by writing to the Federal Council of the Churches. 

Every young man or woman who interviews an adult on 
the peace question, who writes down the opinions thus received 
on the interview card, and returns the card and an essay on the 
results of the interview to the Federal Council, will receive a beau- 
tiful Certificate of Merit suitable for framing. This Certificate 
is signed by the Right Honorable Arthur Henderson, President 
of the World Disarmament Conference, Ambassador Norman H. 
Davis, Ambassador Hugh Gibson and Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
members of the United States delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference, Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, and Dr. Albert W. Beaven, President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. This 
Certificate will be treasured in years tocome. It says: 


On the Occasion of the 
General Conference for the Limita- 
tion and Reduction of Armaments 
Geneva, Switzerland 
MDCCCCXXXIII 
(Name) 
Honored for participation in the creation of an in- 
formed and vital public opinion in support of the 
common effort of the nations of the world to free inter- 
national society from the peril and tragedy of war. 
Those who seek to establish world justice and peace 
are the true servants of humanity. 


The interview cards are now ready and the Certificate of 
Merit will be sent to any young person who holds the interview 
and who sends the card and essay (and 5 cents in stamps for ||} 
postage and mailing expenses) to the Federal Council of the || 
Churches. 

Cash awards will be given to the authors of the fifty win- 
ning essays. These, of course, are in addition to the Certificates 
of Merit. 

The author of the best essay will receive a cash award of 
$25. There will be a second award of $15, a third award of $10, 
and forty-seven awards of $5 each. The essays should reach 
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the office of the Federal Council of the Churches on or before 
November 15, 1933. Each essay must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the writer. 
The staff of the Council will appoint a set of judges to pass upon 
the merits of the essays and make the awards. Announcement 
of the winners will be made, if practicable, on January 1, 1934. 
It is suggested that each young person send a copy of his or her 
essay to the editors of the local press. This will stimulate fur- 
ther discussion on the peace question, and it is through discus- 
sion that public opinion is created. 

. It is believed that this is the most unique and interesting 
project of peace education ever presented to the youth of America. 
Act to-day. Send for your copy of ‘Men Conquer Guns.” 
Send, too, for your copy of the interview card. It is not essential 
that the young person holding the interview shall study the 
pamphlet, but a careful reading of this booklet or a pamphlet of 
like nature will materially add to the interest and value of the 
interview. 

Address all communications to Walter W. Van Kirk, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 Hast 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


MINISTERS AND THE Y. P. C. U. 
Devoted Unioner 


In a letter published in a recent issue of the Christian Leader 
Stewart Diem of Brooklyn calls to public attention the waning 
interest in the Young People’s Christian Union as an organization 
and pleads for an effort to arouse new interest and enlist new 
recruits to the ranks of the Y. P. C. U. 

As a “Unioner”’ of many years standing (though still young 
in years) I deplore the present attitude and apparent apathetic 
state of many local unions. Each one of us who has put his 
heart and soul into a cause, hates to see it destroyed by ignor- 
ance, apathy and misunderstanding. 

Now it occurrs to me that a great part of the solution of this 
problem lies with the ministers. Let me prove my point by retro- 
spection. 

Years ago in our small village an energetic and Christ- 
loving young man came to be our pastor. Almost at once the 
question passed from mouth to mouth of the boys and girls who 
were my friends in that church, “Will you help Mr. S. and join 
a Y. P. C. U. that we are going to start?’”’ And for years that 
union grew, educated religiously and socially many youngsters 
whom I know to-day as fine men and women, parents, loved and 
respected in their communities. Then came a man as pastor 
who didn’t believe in unions. He reorganized it, some rebelled 
and left, the union passed out of existence. 

In another town lived a loved and honored pastor of a thriv- 
ing church. He and his wife and son coaxed, urged and loved 
into being a Y. P. C. U. that was the envy of every other union 
in the state. He moved away. Another pastor came. The 
unioners grew up and went off to college. For the new pastor 
a Y. P.C. U. was “‘too much bother.’”’ That union ceased to be. 

In a southern town of this same state a Y. P. C. U. had 
existed for many years. It had its years of large membership, 
its years of discouragement, the pastor was not able to give any 
considerable amount of his time to the affairs of the union. 
Came anew man. He saw the good in the union as it existed, 
saw the future it might have, decided it was not too much of a 
“bother,’”’ and made up his mind to back the local union. Meth- 
ods and membership changed, but the wnion went on. Ask the 
boys and girls, now men and women, once members of that 
union, if they do not hold precious the comradeship, spiritual 
insight and instruction and social recreation they enjoyed as 
members of that union. 

To you, the ministers of our faith: Can’t you see that it is 
worth while? No club can take the place of the Y. P.C. U. To 
be a member of the high school debating team will never give 
your young people the religious education which results from 
their preparation of a devotional service for the union. No 
other group on earth can give them the beautiful comradeship, 
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close friendship, deep spiritual belief, that attendance at a na- 
tional convention or summer institute will give. 

You say you are paid to minister to the men and women of 
your parish—that the youth must be content with a lesser share 
of your time. Do you believe, as I do, that the religious faith and 
moral fiber of your parishioners was already “‘set’? when you 
came to them; that this is not true of the youth of your church, 
that here is your opportunity, by work and love and encourage- 
ment, to combat the much broadcast looseness, immorality and 
wickedness of the young people of this age? Yow can set them 
on the road to religious experience that will be like a guiding 
hand in temptations of later life. I know, for I was one of the 
charter members of the union of that small village. 

: Fe eae. 3 


ANOTHER WORLD PARLIAMENT AT CHICAGO 


In two ways the World Fellowship of Faiths, which is to be 
held this summer during the Chicago World’s Fair, is to differ 
from the original Parliament of Religions held at Chicago’s first 
World’s Fair in 1893. 

First: Instead of a competitive parade of rival religions, al] 
faiths will seek together for solutions to such problems as Poverty- 
Amidst-Plenty, Unemployment, Racial and Religious Persecu- 
tion, Fear, Prejudice, Disarmament, War. 

Second: Not only all religions but all faiths will be invited to 
take part. ‘‘Faiths’” are interpreted to mean all types of culture 
or conviction which are shaping the actual lives of significant 
human groups. Social, industrial, political, educational and 
philanthropic faiths will thus be included. There will be no 
censorship, no exclusion of any group’s ideals for a new world 
order. Rather, it is a definite purpose of the World Fellowship 
of Faiths “to help mankind to develop a new spiritual dynamic 
competent to master and reform the world.” 

Raja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh wrote from India: “This 
World Fellowship of Faiths will be the most outstanding event 
of the century.”’ From London, England, H. Dennis Bradley 
wrote: “I believe that the Fellowship of Faiths will do more than 
all the Parliaments of the world to combat the evil menace of 
war.” From Japan, Labrador, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Africa and other countries, representatives of many creeds have 
written saying: “For forty years there has been nothing like 
this Fellowship of Faiths. Now, while racial and religious preju- 
dice are aflame in Germany, Alabama and elsewhere, while war 
rages in Manchuria and South America and threatens everywhere, 
this World Fellowship is urgently needed.” 

Miss Jane Addams of Chicago is honorary president of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths, with Newton D. Baker, Chester H. 
Rowell and Miss Mary E. Woolley as vice-presidents. Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell is the national chairman, with Rabbi 
Stephen 8. Wise, Patrick Henry Callahan and Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman as vice chairmen. The Executive Committee chair- 
men are: William H. Short, New York; Prof. Charles S. Braden, 
Chicago; Sir Francis Younghusband, London, England; Vidya- 
Vibhushana Pandit Dr. Shayama Shan-Kar, Benares, India. 
The two general executives, Kedernath Das Gupta of India, and 
Charles Frederick Weller of Chicago, are in charge of both the 
New York office at 315 Fourth Avenue and the Chicago office at 
185 North Wabash Avenue. The national committee, sponsoring 
the World Fellowship of Faiths, comprises one hundred and 
fourteen men and women representing nearly all creeds and sec- 
tions of the United States. 

ok * * 
NOW GOD BE PRAISED 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Now God be praised for brightness that remains— 
The garden’s fresh, clean fragrance after rains, 
The peace of woodland footpaths cool and dim, 
The fiute-note in a brown bird’s evening hymn. 
Here in God’s out-of-doors the spirit sings, 
A moment feels the gentle urge of wings, 
Forgetting for a while the loss of things. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNDER COVER MEN OF MILL OWNERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A reading of the news article in an earlier issue of the Leader, 
which referred to the enforced resignation of Mr. Rheiner, as 
pastor of the Norway, Maine, Universalist church, followed by 
the reading of the letter from Mr. Norman Thomas, and your 
leading editorial in the current issue of the Leader, opened a page 
of memory which may be of interest to yourself and to readers 
of the Leader. 

Some years ago, while traveling through northern New 
England for the purpose of interviewing clergymen and church 
officials, I came upon an interesting situation which was quite 
apart from the immediate business I had in hand. 

In one of the mill communities that I visited, the ministers 
were evidently glzd to have an outside outlet for the discussion 
of an exceedingly serious problem in which all of the Protestant 
clergy, at least, were involved by reason of, as they informed me, 
the control exercised over their churches by the local mill. It 
seems that, according to their statements to me, it was the policy 
of the mill to have an “under-cover’’ representative in each of 
the churches. His principal business, I was advised, was to see 
that the church and the minister maintained a “hands-off,” 
ultra-conservative attitude toward conditions of work and wage 
enforced by the local mill, the workers and subordinate officers 
of which were members and attendants of the local churches. 
If a minister endeavored to express the social principles and ideals 
of the teachings of Jesus, he was admonished. If he spoke in 
favor of their application in meeting community improvement 
requirements, to the relations of capital and labor, to the or- 
ganizing of better living conditions for the laborers in mill-owned 
property, he presently found an organized cabal against him in 
his own church, and against his influence in the community; and 
his tenure of service in that town was brought to a rather rapid 
end. He was forced to resign. 

Another feature of the system maintained by the mill, ac- 
cording to my informants, in following out its policy of control 
of the community and everything init, was to carefully investigate 
candidates for the local churches. The successful candidate 
soon after his arrival was greeted by the “‘under-cover’’ repre- 
sentative of the mill, whom he knew only in his parishioner status, 
the real purpose of the interview apparently being to wish him 
success, but actually to advise with him as to his relations with the 
other local clergyman. This friendly advice (I was told that 
the same procedure was followed in each of the Protestant 
churches), developed into a warning to the minister against the 
other ministers, and the necessity of protecting ‘‘our’’ church 
from the sectarian activities of the other pastors. The object, 
whatever the type of warning may have been in a particular 
case, was to keep the ministers apart, and to prevent united at- 
tack by the Christian Church forces of the community upon the 
social maladjustments and social and industrial evils and inequi- 
ties prevailing there. This pernicious system worked effectively 
for a time, until the ministers discovered it, and organized against 
it. The tactics of the clergy in meeting this situation were cor- 
rective of any false ideas the ‘‘under-cover’’ man had given the 
new minister in a given case. For the ministers called in a 
body, or by committee, on each new minister shortly after he 
arrived. They outlined the system to him, indicated the :mill 
‘““under-cover”’ man in his church, and the effort that would be 
made to poison his mind against the other ministers and churches, 
and to isolate him from association with them. The visiting 
clergy did not attempt to sway the opinion of the newly arrived 
pastor, as I understood their system and inethod. They told the 
facts as they had learned them, and the control methods em- 
ployed by the mill representatives, not only in the church, but 
in local politics also, and let the new minister decide for himself 
whether he would act upon the indirect orders given him, or ig- 
nore them and participate in the fellowship which was there for 
him among the churches. 


Many of the officials of these organizations are also officials 
of churches. That is part of their job, as responsible corporation 
officials, or it may be an effort to satisfy a social need of the 
family. Though they are churchmen and kind gentlemen, as 
well as liberal contributors to the welfare needs created by the 
selfish, materialistic policies and practises of their corporations, 
they are not Christians in any essential modern sense. Some of 
them, under the discipline of the present depression, and by 
reason of the personal losses they have experienced, and the 
clearer vision this has given them of the essential cruelty of the 
business and financial system on which they had previously 
thrived, have no doubt come to a more nearly Christian view of 
the situation and the system, and so give encouragement to those 
who watch the drama of life. So far so good. My honest con- 
viction is that this vicious system of community control by great 
financial and business organizations will have to be abolished 
from within, or submit to being overthrown from without, by a 
justly aroused public opinion and force. 

Z. 
* * 


BEER AND THE CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My good friend, Laurence Shorey of Portsmouth, takes me 
to task for my opinion as to the constitutionality of the law modi- 
fying the Volstead Act to allow the manufacture, transportation 
and sale of beverages containing up to 8.2 per cent alcohol by 
weight, or 4 per cent by volume. 

Regardless of what some people may wish, the Eighteenth 
Amendment is stillin effect. It outlaws the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. The question arises as to whether the Collier Law al- 
lows traffic in beverages which can intoxicate. 

What is intoxication by alcohol? The average person will 
say that “intoxication is when a person is drunk.’’ Such people 
should be reminded that scientific investigation shows intoxica- 
tion to be a matter of degree. Said Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, presi- 
dent 1910-1920 of the United States Pharmacopoeial Conven- 
tion: ‘‘Alcohol is admitted by all experts to be a toxic substance 


‘without respect to its quantity. A little of it produces a small de- 


gree of intoxication, a lot of it a very advanced degree of in- 
toxication, and a certain quantity of it produces death.’ (Page 
612 of Hearings (unrevised) before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 72d Congress, second ses- 
sion.) 

“From the present social standpoint, our legislative problem 
with respect to alcoholism has completely changed from former 
days. In the early days the greater menace to society was the 
man who became victimized by alcohol to such an extent that 
he became a public charge. In the present age of automobiles 
and machinery, the greater social menace is the man whose brain 
is only slightly beclouded by alcohol who undertakes to operate 
a machine or an automobile who endangers public safety and 
requires the exercise of the police power of the government.” 
(Ibid. page 605.) 

That a beverage containing but 2.75 per cent alcohol by 
weight will produce the initial degrees of intoxication is clearly 
indicated by the medical testimony at Congressional hearings. 
The minority report of certain Congressmen, mindful of their 
oath to “support and defend the Constitution,” says in part: 
“On the part of the Federal Government, this bill proposes that 
the country enter upon a new era in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, sale, and consumption of intoxicants. It provides for the 
re-establishment of 90 per cent in volume of the liquor traffic on 
the basis of the amount prior to prohibition.’”’ (H. R. Report 
No. 1800, 72d Congress, second session, page 10.) 

“The very clear and definite proof before the Ways and 
Means Committee during the extended hearings on this bill 
shows conclusively that beer of alcoholic content of 3.2, which 
means beer of 4 per cent alcohol by volume, is intoxicating in 
fact and is the same type of beer which was generally produced 
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and sold prior to the Volstead Act. The sale of such beer because 
of its alcoholic content is not permissible under the Constitution.” 
(Ibid. page 15.) 

“No ghastlier jest was ever attempted in Congress or else- 
where than the claim that beer with an alcoholic content of 3.2 
per cent by weight, or nearly four per cent by volume, is non- 
intoxicating and therefore permissible under the eighteenth 
amendment which prohibits intoxicating liquors,’”’ said Senator 
Sheppard in the final debate upon the Collier Bill. (Congres- 
sional Record, March 16, 1933, page 475.) 

Let us now look at the constitutionality of this legislation 
from another angle. Section 6 of the Collier Law embodies the 
principle of the Webb-Kenyon Act, which provides against ship- 
ment of intoxiceting liquor into dry states. ‘“‘The sole founda- 
tion upon which this provision of the bill rests is the theory that 
it (2. e., the 3.2) is in somewhat harmful to the people of the states 
into which it might be exported. . . . If it is not harmful, if it is 
a non-intoxicating drink, then by what authority under the 
Constitution do we deny the right of any one to ship it in inter- 
state commerce?”’ (From speech of Senator Borah, reported on 
page 587 of the Congressional Record, March 20, 1933.) Then the 
Senator went on to cite Supreme Court decisions limiting the 
Congress to prohibit interstate commerce in only such things as 
are injurious to public welfare. In other words, if the Supreme 
Court should decide that 3.2 beer or wine is not intoxicating in 
fact and therefore not harmful to the public, then transportation 
into dry states can not be prohibited. On the other hand, if 
the Court should have a case in which the transportation clause 
was upheld then that would be an admission that the substance 
prohibited was toxic in character. And that would dispose of 
the hypocritical presumption that 3.2 alcohol beverages are 
permissive under the letter and spirit of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

When a beverage is of such character that its sale to minors 
is forbidden, or minors be employed in direct handling or selling 
of it (see Massachustts regulatory law, Sec. 21), then by what 
stretch of the imagination can it be considered as a soft drink? 

“Tt is scientifically established that alcohol is narcotic and 

_ habit forming. The purpose of the Eighteenth Amendment was 
to minimize the harmful effects of alcoholism by prohibiting the 
traffic which made that possible. It was intended to protect 
those who are most susceptible to the narcotizing effect of alco- 
holic beverages as well as those least susceptible.’ (Hearings 
cited, page 606.) 

The Eighteenth Amendment, both in its purpose and its 
language, forbids what the Collier Law permits. 

Mr. Shorey wishes me to believe that President Roosevelt 
was entirely unaware of all this when he signed the atrocious bit 
of legislative hypocrisy entitled, “An Act to provide revenue by 
the taxation of certain non-intoxicating liquor, and for other 
purposes.” Perhaps I am too harsh in my insistence that when 
aman solemnly swears he will preserve the Constitution he ought 
to be called to account for putting his o. k. on a mockery of it. 

Robert F. Needham. 


Arlington, Mass. 


x OX 


MINISTERS AND OFFICIALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I was interested in reading “Sympathetic but Uninformed”’ 
because, while I know of no lady minister out of work, I know 
plenty of men who have been looking for pastorates for a long 
time, and am told that for every vacancy there are a dozen or 
more applicants. 

This being so, I can not understand why so many ministers, 
well placed, accept supplies. Why do they not leave such open- 
ings for the local superintendents or the long list of idle 
ministers? 

Why do parishes hand over ten dollars to a minister who al- 
ready has twenty? Why not put it into the pocket of him who 
has but ten cents? The unemployed minister has just as many 
claims upon us as the unemployed layman. 
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All Universalists are urged to subscribe to the Leader and 
support the denominational workers, and we are doing so. Is it 
fair, then, for high-salaried men from the Boston office to show 
so little concern for the unemployed as to go about the country 
supplying vacant pulpits? 

In these days when millions are out of work, no man should 
have two jobs! 

A.A.F. 


But suppose a man takes two jobs without extra pay, or with 
less pay, in order to keep things going? 

Or suppose a minister takes on an additional parish that 
otherwise would close up? 

Or suppose a parish wants to see an official or an official has 
business with a parish to promote the general work? 

Or suppose the fees are turned back, or handed in toward 
expenses, or put in the relief fund, as happens in all cases some of 
the time and in some cases all of the time? 

There is a heart-rending situation that we all are grappling 
with, and we confidently and gratefully say that we have not an 
official in Boston who “shows little concern about it.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL DAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While this communication is intended primarily for the 
ministers I shall be glad to have the laymen also take note. 

We are all rebellious against the number of “special days,”’ 
and I would not add another. 

However, I venture to remind you that May 18 is Interna- 
tional Good Will Day, and any thoughts and prayers given on 
that day or Sunday, May 21, to this most vital matter will be 
all to the good. 

If we allow tll will between nations to motivate our actions 
and fan the flames already consuming the fuel of ‘‘war debts’’ 
and ‘‘armaments” and “‘tariffs’’ and jealousies and fears for 
“security”’ and distrust of other nations’ purposes, we are due for 
another explosion that may shatter civilization to bits. 

The present world distress, which has been nearly fatal, is 
chargeable in large degree to the war of 1914-1918. 

Another such cataclysm may—but who can visualize the 
picture? The question is, can we prevent it? 

Where there is good will, the good way will be found. Surely 
Universalists must be apostles of Good Will. 

Write to the Peace Committee, Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, for a free copy of a 
leaflet, “War Makes Hard Times,” by Clair Wilcox, professor of 
Economics in Swarthmore College. 

H. E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


THINKS WE ARE UNFAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reference is made to your article ““An Answer to the Un- 
informed and Unfair” in the Christian Leader of April 22. You 
state: “The writer is so ignorant that she does not know that we 
require the name of the writer of a letter, even if it is signed by a 
pen name.”’ 

I do not know the writer of the article in question, and I do 
not attempt to pass on the merit or lack of merit in her discus- 
sion, but I do know, Mr. Editor, that each and every one of us 
could be classed as ignorant if the reasons for so classifying us 
were as flimsy as the one you gave in the sentence quoted above. 
In an article entitled ‘“An Answer to the Uninformed and Un- 
fair’’ don’t you think you should have been less unfair? I am 
still referring to the quoted sentence. 

My reaction to much of your writing is that too frequently 
you take advantage of your editorial position to make statements 
that belittle writers with whom you do not agree. 

OaAR 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Understanding Our World 


TRIAL OF THE BRITISH ENGINEERS 


The embargo which Great Britain placed on Soviet goods on 
April 19, and the counter-embargo on British goods and shipping 
declared by the Soviet Union on April 22, came as the climax of a 
period of strained relations which began with Great Britain’s de- 
nunciation of the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement on Oct. 17, 1932, 
and reached the breaking-point with the trial of six British en- 
gineers on charges of espionage, bribery and “‘wrecking”’ of the 
Soviet electrical industry. 

The six Britishers, arrested by the OGPU—Soviet political 
police—on March 11 and 12, were employed by the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Company, a British firm dealing in the sale and installa- 
tion of electrical machinery and turbines, which has been operat- 
ing in the Soviet Union for nearly ten years. Of the six engineers, 
two—Allan Monkhouse, manager of the Moscow office, and 
Charles Nordwall—were released on March 14 after close ques- 
tioning; three—William H. Thornton, John Cushny and A. L. 
Gregory—were released on bail on April 4; and only one—Wil- 
liam L. MacDonald—remained in prison throughout the trial. 

The arrest of the Britishers created a sensation in Great 
Britain. Concern for the fate of the engineers was not diminished 
by the almost simultaneous execution of thirty-five Russians ac- 
cused of agrarian sabotage, and by a report on March 12 from Sir 
Esmond Ovey, British Ambassador to Moscow, that there was a 
“reign of terror” in the Soviet Union. It was alleged, in many 
quarters, that the Britishers would be subjected to a spectacular 
trial for the purpose of distracting Soviet public opinion from the 
hardships imposed by the Five-Year Plan. British die-hards, 
moreover, seized on the arrest as proof of their contention that it 
is impossible to maintain normal trade relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

On March 15, before the charges directed against the 
British engineers were definitely known in Great Britain, Stanley 
Baldwin, President of the Council, declared in the House of 
Commons that the British Government was convinced there could 
be no justification for these charges, and that the arrests might 
have “unfortunate consequences” for Anglo-Soviet relations. 
In an interview of March 16, Sir Esmond Ovey conveyed these 
views to M. Litvinov, Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs, and 
demanded the immediate and unconditional release of the pris- 
oners on the ground of insufficient evidence. Litvinov replied 
that the Soviet Government was within its sovereign rights in 
arresting foreigners accused of crimes committed within its bor- 
ders, and that Great Britain was virtually demanding that its 
citizens be excepted from the application of Soviet laws. 

Great Britain countered on March 20 by suspending Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations for a new trade agreement until the charges 
against the six engineers had been cleared up. On March 28 Sir 
Esmond Ovey delivered a virtusl ultimatum to Litvinov. The 
Soviet Foreign Commissar replied that British attempts at coer- 
cion might be successful in such states as Mexico—where Sir 
Esmond had served es Minister before going to Moscow—but 
were doomed to failure in the Soviet Union. On March 80 the 
British Government requested Sir Esmond to return to London 
for consultation regarding the situation. Immediately following 
his arrival in Great Britain on April 2, the Government an- 
nounced that it would introduce a bill authorizing an embargo on 
Soviet goods. This bill was rushed through the House of Com- 
mons, which passed it on April 5. 

The six Britishers, together with thirty-five Russians, were 
brought to trial before the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union on 
April 12. William MacDonald created a sensation by pleading 
guilty to all the charges preferred against him in the indictment, 
which were based in large part on confessions he had made before 
the trial. In these confessions he had implicated the other 
Britishers, who stoutly denied at the trial that they had been 
guilty of espionage, bribery or “wrecking.” It was revealed on 
April 18, however, that Thornton, too, had made a signed con- 


fession, in which he stated that C. T. Richards, export manager | 
of the Metropolitan-Vickers in London, and alleged to be a | 


member of the British secret service, had conducted political 
and economic espionage in the Soviet Union through twenty- 


seven employees of the firm. Thornton refuted his confessions | 


during the trial, saying that they had been made under ‘moral 
pressure.”’ MacDonald also attempted to repudiate his earlier 


confessions, but later substantiated many of his pre-trial state- | 


ments. The verdict, pronounced on April 19, proved much 


milder than had been expected: Gregory was acquitted; Monk- | 


house, Nordwall and Cushny were deported from the Soviet 
Union for five years; Thornton, described as “the master-mind 
of the plot,’’ was sentenced to three years in prison; and Mac- 


Donald, in consideration of his “sincere confession,’ was sen- | 


tenced to two years. 


The verdict was on the whole greeted with relief in Great | 


Britain. The Metropolitan-Vickers Company, however, de- 
nounced it as e “travesty of justice,’’ and on April 19 the British 


Government prohibited, as of April 26, the importation of Soviet | 


petroleum, timber, raw cotton, grain and butter, amounting to 
about 80 per cent of British imports from the Soviet Union. The 
Anglo-Soviet trade agreement had meanwhile expired on April 17, 
when the diplomatic immunity accorded to the head of the Soviet 
trade delegation in London was withdrawn. On April 20 the 
Soviet Government recalled its trade delegation for “‘consulta- 
tion,’”? and two days later prohibited all purchases of British 
goods and all chartering of British vessels. 

The Soviet Government apparently had good reason to sus- 
pect the activities of some, at least, of the British engineers in- 
volved in the case. 
produced at the trial, and the prosecution was based almost en- 
tirely on testimony given by the defendants, both British and 
Russian, in pre-trial confessions. The Britishers, on the other 
hand, made a very inadequate defense. Although five of them 
were at liberty during the trial, and presumably could call on the 
British Embassy for advice, they showed little co-operation in 


disputing the charges of the prosecutor, and failed to stress points | 
Allowing for the | 


which might have proved to their advantage. 
fact that the basic concepts of Soviet law and legal procedure 
differ fundamentally from those of Great Britain, there appears 


to have been no denial of justice in the international law sense of |} 


the word. Under the circumstances, the British Government 
seems to have acted hastily and without sufficient justification 
in threatening an embargo before the trial. 

ok * 


AMERICAN POLICY IN CUBA 


In spite of the growing anarchy in Cuba and the threatened |} 
break-down of its government, Washington has endeavored to || 
follow a “‘hands-off”’ policy, refusing to invoke the Platt Amend- || 
ment as a justification for intervention. A New York Herald || 
Tribune dispatch states, however, that the Roosevelt Adminis- || 
tration, while avoiding armed intervention, may assume a more || 
It suggests that an attempt to solve the Cuban || 
problem may be made by the assurance of some meagure of eco- || 
nomic relief, both through the allotment to Cuban producers of |} 


active role. 


a definite quantity of the sugar consumed in the United States, 


and through a substantial increase in the tariff preferential on 
Such relief would be made available only on con-|}] 
dition: that President Machado is succeeded by a provisional || 
government under a politically “neutral” president, who will 


Cuban sugar. 


subsequently hold fair elections. 


The character of the new American Ambassador to Cuba|| 
will play an important part in the successful execution of any 
such program. Armed intervention, it is recognized, would not 
only seriously impair the prospects of improved Latin-American || 


relations, but would also be inconsistent with the position ofl 


Washington to Japanese policy in Manchuria. 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 


No documentary evidence, however, was | 


| 
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Religion Since 1865 


The March of Faith. The Story of Re- 
ligion in America since 1865. By W. E. 
Garrison. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Dr. Garrison has drawn from a wide 
variety of sources the facts by means 
of which he describes and elucidates the 
part played by religion in American life 
in the last sixty years. He has chosen a 
very suitable period, since the end of the 
Civil War was the end of a chapter and 
presented to spiritual leaders a new task, 
none the less important because they were 
not ready for it. The author’s method, 
modeled after that adopted by a good 
many interpreters of the “trends” of re- 
cent times, is to enumerate “‘specimen’’ 
facts, selected from books, newspapers, and 
reminiscence, and by judicious suggestion 
convey rather than dogmatically state 
the generalizations these facts sustain. 
The facts are representative of the broad 
interests of Americans wherever these 
have been touched by, or have influenced, 
religious teaching, organization, and lead- 
ership. The method results in a tendency 
to single out the more startling, even 
shocking, exhibitions of folly, prejudice, 
and worldliness which have given a re- 
ligious cloak for respectability’s sake, but 
of course the more quiet, constructive, and 
intelligent forms of religious life and 
thought are seldom dramatic or interest- 
ing. 

The recital Dr. Garrison gives us, 
covering the periods of Civil War passion, 
corrupt exploitation in the “reconstruc- 
tion,” westward expansion, the Gilded 
Age, early revivalism, the beginnings of 
interdenominational co-operation, the 
awakening of the ‘“‘social conscience,’’ the 
World War, the post-war follies of institu- 
tional inflation, the movements to right 
and left of fundamentalism and human- 
ism, has the vividness (as well as the lim- 
itations) of the moving picture, but the 
scenario is well arranged, the close-ups are 
clear, and the ‘“‘sound”’ helps us to inter- 
pret what we see. 

When Dr. Garrison permits himself to 
generalize he shows a wise caution and a 
desire to be fair. His descriptions of the 
various denominations, avowedly omit- 
ting such details as belong distinctively to 
these groups, and his comments on the 
“cults,” or “unassimilable varieties,” will 
not satisfy their adherents, but there is no 
wilful distortion. After the many refer- 
ences to the Quakers whenever religion is 
seen face to face with war, and the con- 
tributions of Universalism in displacing the 
gruesome doctrines of Calvinism, it is a 
little strange that neither the Society of 
Friends nor the Universalist Church is de- 
scribed among the religious communions 
in Chapter XII. 

An example of Dr. Garrison’s recognition 
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of the realities of religion which are not 
translatable into statistics is found in his 
comments on membership figures. ‘“‘Nu- 
merical increase is desirable, but it is no 
criterion of spiritual power. Some de- 
nominations which have made the most 
important contributions to the spiritual 
and cultural life of the country have never 
been notable for rapid growth or large size. 
. ... It may be that the immediate des- 
tiny of the church is not gradually to draw 
into its membership an increasing propor- 
tion of the population, but to become 
smaller. . . . If by doing so it can become 
clear in its own mind as to the requirements 
of a Christian way of life, more resolute in 
its devotion to the things that make for 
the betterment of humanity, and more 
courageous in sounding the note which is 
prompted by its own inner conviction it will 
be on the way to the only kind of success 
that is worthy of it.”’” (Page 265.) Thatis 
not defeatism; it is spiritual realism. 

The frontiers on which, as Dr. Garrison 
sees it, the churches are to be tested in the 
days ahead are suggested by the words 
economic system, race relations, alcohol, 
the family, and international relations. 
Frankly, the “march of faith’? from 1865 
to 1933 does not arouse enthusiastic hopes, 
but perhaps that is because, in his honesty, 
Dr. Garrison has shown us more often 
where religious people have failed than 
where they nave given moral leadership. 

JER Dp IBIS 
* * 
Religion To-day : A Challenging 
Enigma 
Edited by Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 

Hill Book Company, Inc. 

$2.50.) 


This book is a symposium on certain 
phases of modern religion, consisting of 
lectures delivered in 1932 at the New 
School of Social Research in New York. 
The lecturers naturally dealt with certain 
social rather than with personal phases of 
religion. They were all intellectual and re- 
ligious liberals. There were naturally no 
fundamentalists in the group. Few of the 
lecturers seem to sense the meaning and 
value of religion to the mass of religious 
people to-day in the United States; at 
least none of them deal with it. 

I came from reading the book feeling 
that it has to do with the fringe of re- 
ligious interest rather than its center. It 
is concerned largely with the defects and 
incongruities of religious philosophy, with 
the aberrations of certain modern sects, 
with the inadequacies of the traditional 
Christian philosophy of history or the or- 
thodox interpretations of Christian ex- 
perience. A few of the chapters are 
valuable to one who wishes to know what 
religion contributes to the values of mod- 
ern life and what it promises to those who 


(MeGraw- 
New York. 


understand and wish to use it for the im- 
provement of human society. The book 
hardly lives up to its title as an account of 
religion to-day. 
Elbert Russell. 
Duke University. 
* * * 


FIRST GOLF SERVICE 


Rev. Stanley Manning at Hartford 
spoke as follows at the first service for 
golfers in the Universalist church April 23. 
The report is taken from the Hartford 
Courant: 

“What we see in the world of nature or 
the world of men depends upon what we 
have and are within ourselves, or on what 
we are expecting to see. In springtime 
we feel the lure of the out-of-doors, and 
there we can find beauty and truth and 
God, or not, just as we will. For it is a 
matter of will. We can decide what 
thoughts we shall think, and we do decide, 
but too often by negligence. We think 
untrue or impure or unworthy thoughts 
because we do not go to the trouble of 
thinking rightly, often because we do not 
go to the trouble of thinking at all, but ac- 
cept any idea, true or false, good or bad, 
that happens to be suggested to us. 

“What shall we think about a flood 
along the river? When you view that, are 
you out-of-doors with God, or not? Such 
a flood is sometimes terrible and terrifying, 
destructive not merely of property but of 
human life as well. It appears wild, im- 
personal, relentless. But suppose it were 
otherwise. Suppose water did not always 
flow down hill. Suppose it did not always 
seek its level. If it could pile up, or be 
piled up, so as not to do damage in one 
place, it might pile up so as to do damage 
elsewhere, and no one could predict where 
or when. Suppose warmth did not always 
melt snow. In other words, suppose we 
lived in a lawless world. After all, the 
world of nature is pretty good asitis. We 
can use our human knowledge to build 
dykes and storage basins. We know 
enough to control floods in all our rivers, 
and there is certainly enough unused man- 
power in the country to do the work. 

“But in the flood itself, or in any other 
occurrence jin the world of nature, we can 
either see God, or a blind and often hostile 
and impersonal force. Unfortunately, 
that is usually the comparison we make, for 
when the forces of nature are producing 
favorable results for us, we take them for 
granted, and rarely think of them at all, 
much less as the working of the divine plan. 

“The Bible is an out-of-doors book, be- 
caase it was written by people who could 
see God in the world around them. Near- 
ly all the events recorded there took place 
in the open; Jesus’ parables had to do 
mostly with the world of nature; growing 

(Continued on page 604) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE PEACE PROJECT 


Besides being Mothers’ Day and Loyalty 
Sunday, May 14 is, and has been for years, 
Good-Will Sunday. It is a particularly 
apt time to start that G. S. S. A. Peace 
Project in your school, if it is not already 
under way. Get the details and sugges- 
tions from your superintendent. He has 
all the information. Or you may find it on 
the Search Lights page of the Christian 
Leader for April 29, 1983. Look it up, 
then do something about it. 

By the way, how many from your school 
have written Miss Edna MacDonough of 
the International Friendship League, 19 
Orchard Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
about corresponding with boys and girls 
in other lands? If you haven’t heard of 
this interesting project see the Search 
Lights page of the Leader for March 18. 

* 


* 


THE SMELL OF THE SEA 


There is something tremendously irt 
vigorating about the tang of salt air. It 
stirs even the passive soul to new endeavor. 
Petty cares and irksome situations fall 
into places of lesser importance, while the 
things of the spirit, and its development, 
seem close at hand. 

This is particularly true of the salt air 
that permeates a certain section of the 
southern coast of Maine. Ferry Beach! 
What memories crowd about those of us 
who have been there at least twice. We 
envy them for those less fortunate souls 
who have never sniffed the tang of that 
particular air. Join us this year as we 
seek to find the right perspective for life in 
these thrilling times. The great things of 
life go on, in spite of the obstacles placed in 
their way by those who live without pur- 
pose. We who see the opportunities of the 
church and its school, realize full well the 
need of preparation for living life at its 
best. That is what the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Ferry Beach is planning to 
do—help you so that you may help others. 
July 29 to August 5 are the dates for this 
year. We anticipate a large registration. 

* * 


UNITARIAN UNION MEETINGS 


At the March meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston, held at 
the Harvard Street Church in Cambridge, 
Mrs. Chamberlain conducted a conference 
for teachers of beginners, and Miss Andrews 
one for instructors of seniors. At the 
general meeting which followed the con- 
ference hour Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave a 
delightfully interesting talk on Unitarian- 
ism To-day and To-morrow. 

At the April meeting of this organiza- 
tion held at the Unitarian church in West 
Roxbury, these conference groups were 
continued by the same leaders. Following 
them Mrs. Isabel Kimball Whiting of 
Cambridge described her work in Dramatic 
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THE WORLD IS ONE 


The world is one; we can not live 
apart, 

To earth’s remotest races we are 
kin; 

God made the generations of one 
blood; 

Man’s separation is a sign of sin. 


* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* What though we solve the secret of 
= the stars, 

* Or from the vibrant ether pluck a 
i song, 

* Can this for all man’s tyranny atone 
* While Mercy weeps and waits and 
= suffers long? 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Put up the sword, its day of an- 
guish past; 

Disarm the forts, and then, the war- 
flags furled, 

Forever keep the air without fron- 
tiers, 

The great, free, friendly highway of 
the world. 

Hinton White. 
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* 
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Action and Services of Worship as carried 
out at King’s Chapel, Boston. We were 
greatly pleased to learn that these ex- 
periences are to appear later in a book. 
We shall add it at once to our Loan Li- 
brary for the increasing number of leaders 
in our churches who look upon the worship 
experience as the high point of their re- 
ligious education program. 
* * 


THE LENTEN SERVICES ON PRAYER 


We are always interested in hearing 
from local church school leaders regarding 
their use of suggested services and other 
materials sent from this office. Here is a 
portion of a letter written Palm Sunday 
afternoon by an interested superintendent: 

“The Prayer Worship services came to a 
climax to-day. At the start I was fearful 
of my ability to handle the subject, so was 
doubly pleased at the result. 

“The Gethsemane scene had a triple 
presentation. A twelve-year-old reader 
had the Scripture. We presented the same 
scene in song; then I conducted a careful 
study of the suggested picture by Hofmann. 

“I believe young people learn to pray 
by praying, not talking abort it. We 
have always had silent prayers, but last 
week a class of twelve-year-old boys and 
another of girls had sentence prayers. 
To-day each one in a class of nine high 
school boys responded with sentence 
prayers with not a bit of help from the 
teacher.” 


THE EXCHANGE ISSUE 


The spring issue of the Director’s Ex- 
change offers a great deal of valuable as- 
sistance to the local superintendent. At 
the request of members of the Exchange 
this issue is concerned entirely with a 
survey of the way the time is used at the 
monthly meeting of the teachers and of- 
ficers in our local schools. We believe that 
this meeting should be a definite attempt 
to help train the teacher who is in actual 
service. In many schools it is. In many 
others it is concerned largely with a dis- 
cussion as to what kind of candy will go 
into the Christmas boxes and where the 
church picnic shall be held. These things 
are necessary, but where should they be 
eared for? By careful planning, and a 
long look ahead, the teacher’s time can be 
coaserved for study and discussion of 
matters pertaining to her teaching program 
—What is worship? How may I help my 
pupils to worship? What problems con- 
front my boys? How can I build a class- 
room program to meet these problems? 
What are other schools doing about these 
things? Where can I find help on this 
point? andsoon. Teachers or superintend- 
ents who wish to procure this issue may 
do so by sending fifteen cents to this office. 

* * 

Too often whatever leadership training 
is done has been left entirely to the inita- 
tive of some one interested person such as 
the superintendent, the pastor or some far- 
sighted teacher. This is not the best plan; 
it makes the matter of taking training de- 
pend upon the persuasive powers of a 
single individual rather than upon a set= 
tled policy on the part of the church as a 
whole.—Erwin L. Shaver, in “Shall Lay- 
men Teach Religion?2’’ 

* * 

How should a local church go about to 
build an adequate leadership training pro- 
gram? Arrange for the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee to accept the responsibility 
for it. While this committee has no small 
task if it does all that it should to plan 
and supervise the educational work of the 
church, it will soon find that at the heart of 
all tts problems lies this matter of a better 
trained leadership. Nothing that it under-- 
takes is of more importance or more satis- 
fying in results.—Erwin L. Shaver, in 
“Shall Laymen Teach Religion?’ 

* * 

Life is a journey. The individual goes 
from nothing to something. The race 
moves on from infancy to some kind of age. 
Knowledge grows. Mastery increases. 
Refinements develop. Nothing stands still,. 
we move, the scenery seems to move, the 
horizon lifts for us to pass on. If any one 
tries to stay in one state of mind or to hold 
one belief he will be jolted by those who are- 
passing him, talking as they go.— J. W. V.. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


ACTIVITY CALENDAR 


May 28. Annual Memorial Service 4 p. m., 
at the grave of Rev. John Murray in 
beautiful Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge, Mass. In charge of Miss 
Dorothy Barnes, 139 Bancroft Avenue, 
Reading, Mass. 

May 29 and 30. Spring Conference of 
California Unions. Address inquiries to 
Don Ladd, 2308 Lemon Avenue, Ar- 
cadia, Cal. 

June 3. Pennsylvania Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Linesville. Convenes at 
5 p.m. Many critical issues are to be 
acted upon and therefore a large attend- 
ance is hoped for. Address inquiries to 
Howard Jones, president, 1520 Schlager 
Street, Scranton, Pa. 

June 4. Annual Field Day of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island unions at the 
Clara Barton Homestead in North Ox- 
ford, Mass. Follow Route 12 south out 
of Worcester. Picnic lunch. Sports 
program, inspection of camp and home- 
stead, devotional meeting. Address in- 
quiries to Miss Eugenia Minor, Laurel 
Drive, Needham, Mass. 

June 11 to 18. Young People’s Institute at 
Davis Hotel, White Lake, North Caro- 
lina. Courses offered: (1) Great Per- 
sonalities in Religious History. (2) Use 
and Abuse of the Bible. (3) Music and 
Drama. (4) History of Liberal Re- 
ligion. Address inquiries to Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

June 24 (?) Ohio Y. P. C. U. Convention 
at Columbus. Address inquiries to Miss 
Rosalie Johnston, president, 766 East 
Fifth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

July. The Clara Barton Diabetic Camp at 
North Oxford. Second year of a worthy 
project conducted by the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. which has 
attracted wide notice among medical 
men. Contributions of any size most 
welcome. Remit to Edward K. Hem- 
pel, chairman, 16 Devens Road, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

July 5 to 9. Forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the General Y. P. C. U. at Turkey Run 
State Park, Ind. See April issue of 
Onward for details about auto caravan 
from eastern points. If you plan to 
drive a car in the caravan write to Miss 
Dorothy MacDonald, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Chairman of Conven- 
tion Committee, Oscar F. Vogt, 908 West 
31st Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


July 9 to 16. Mid-West Institute at 
Turkey Run. Leadership training 
courses. Unique recreation program. 


Plan to remain over from the Conven- 
tion. Dean, Sydney R. Esten, 4112 
Graceland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
July 22 to 29. Ferry Beach Conference. 
“The Ferry Beacher” will be issued 
shortly, giving information about rates, 


accommodations, and high lights of the 
program. Dean, Rev. Richard Bird, 
Jr., Southold, N. Y. 

August 26 to Sept. 3. Young People’s 
Week at Murray Grove, Forked River, 
N. J. Registrar, Mrs. Frank B. Smith, 
7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 


Oct. 7 and 8. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Oct. 21. A Young People’s Rally this day 
will be the closing event of Universalist 
General Convention Week at the First 
Universalist Church in Worcester, Mass. 
(Note: This calendar will appear again 

in augmented form in the June 10 issue of 

the Leader. New items or revisions should 

reach the column editor by June 1.) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M.A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHALL WE TRY THIS ANOTHER 
YEAR? 


Several times during the season of 1932- 
1933 we have sent out to Mission Circle 
presidents letters from our workers in 
Japan and in the Southland. The purpose 
has been to keep Circles informed and to 
make them feel the intimacy of frequent 
and more personal contacts with workvand 
workers than can be given in our printed 
literature. The letters from Georgene 
Bowen and Ruth Downing from Japan 
have contained intimate and often humor- 
ous accounts of activities in Blackmer 
Home and the kindergarten. Miss Pow- 
ell’s story of Faith House has painted a 
picture of this little isolated house and the 
opportunities surrounding it which have 
touched us. We want an expression of 
opinion from Circles as to whether or not 
we shall continue this policy another year. 
With a limited appropriation for literature, 
we are eager to supplement it whenever 
possible. 

From Stockton, Ill., we have proof that 
our letters are found valuable, for a note 
from the president of the Ladies’ Aid says: 

“Our Aid certainly enjoyed your letters 
and stories which have come to us this 
season. At present we have no Circle and 
the work is done through the Ladies’ Aid. 
All enjoyed Georgene Bowen’s day at 
l1Backmer Home and the ‘Growth of Faith 
House,’ and the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
We hope to send a small donation to you 
later.” 

At this time when Circles are planning 
their programs for next year we urge con- 
sideration of the Tar Heel Universalist 
as a source of up to the minute news of our 
work in North Carolina. Rev. Ordell E. 
Bryant, Clinton, N. C., will be only too 
happy to enter your subscription for this 
Bulletin, which will come to you monthly 
for but 50 cents a year. 


* * 


OTHER THINGS TO CONSIDER 


Another consideration for program ma- 
kers is the printed program which we pub- 
lished last year and which will be as ap- 
propriate this year as last, as we were 
careful not to date this program. We have 
a limited number of copies available at 2 
cents each, and less in larger quantities. 

We have a new folder giving information 


about our Clara Barton Camp for little 
girls with diabetes. It contains also an 
invitation for your assistance, be it large 
or small. Dr. Joslin has assured us he will 
do his share. We must meet his generos- 
ity by doing our share. 

Let’s remember also Open House Day 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace on Flag 
Day, June 14. A short but interesting 
program is already in the making, and this 
will be a fine day of fellowship. As usual 
we expect to furnish sandwiches and coffee 
for sale for those who do not care to bring a 
picnic lunch. This is always a jolly day. 

* * 

Once again—Ferry Beach Institute and 

Camp Cheery, August 5-12, 1933. 
* * 


CREEDS 


The recent resignation of Mrs. Pear] S. 
Buck as missionary to China under the 
Presbyterian Board makes us realize more 
than ever the utter futility of trying to 
bring creeds, orthodox or liberal, to the 
Orient. In a paragraph in the Boston 
Transcript, May 2, from the Associated 
Press, Mrs. Buck is quoted as saying: “I 
can never have done with my apologies to 
the Chinese people that in the name of a 
gentle Christ we have sent such people to 
them. . . . We have sent ignorant people, 
we have sent mediocre people, we have 
sent arrogant people, we have sent super- 
stitious people who taught superstitious 
creeds and theories and have made the 
lives of hungry-hearted people wretched 
and more sad.”’ 

And we recall the answer of an eminent 
author to a question something like this: 
‘Would practise of the principles of Christ 
go far in straightening out our world situ- 
ation of to-day?’’ The answer was sub- 
stantially this: “Yes, but the principles 
of Christ have been lost in a mass of 
theology and creeds.”’ Js it not true many 
have lost much of the beauty, truth and 
simplicity of the Jesus way of life in their 
anxiety to see their own particular creed 
accepted and their own particular de- 
nomination grow? But we hope we would 
be judged “‘not guilty’ to a large degree 
in this practise, for has it ever been the 
thought of our missionaries to give any- 
thing but a knowledge of Christ as exem- 
plified in their own lives? 
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Among Our Churches 
National Memorial Church 


The National Me- 
morial Church was 
host to the Congrega- 
tional Club of Wash- 
ington on Wednesday 
evening, April 26, when 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, editor 
of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal and former principal of Manchester 
College in Oxford, was the speaker. About 
120 members of the club assembled in 
Perkins Hall for dinner, which was in 
charge of Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, with Mrs. 
Frank W. Ballou in charge of the waitress- 
es. Others came in after dinner to hear 
the speaker. The club had taken advan- 
tage of the fact that Dr. Jacks was to be 
in America to give the Yale lectures on 
preaching, and arranged this visit to 
Washington. This representative of the 
best in the religious life of Great Britain 
came to the city on the very day that 
Ramsay MacDonald, representative of 
the best in its political life, was leaving. 
Dr. Jacks’ theme was ‘‘The New Educa- 
tion,’”’ dealing with the problem created by 
the revolutionary fact that leisure rather 
than compulsory work is the objective for 
which more and more young men and 
women must be educated. He especially 
stressed the quality of social discipline as 
one of the basic needs in an educational 
system that is to fit young men and 
women to be citizens of a highly co-opera- 
tive society. If they are to have more time 
in which to do as they please, it is highly 
important that they shall please to serve 
the common good. Dr. Jacks’ spiritual 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has been 
elected president of the Torch Club of 
Washington, a group of leading profes- 
sional men especially interested in the 
discussion of intellectual problems. 


Rev. George L. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., whose book, “Young George 
Washington,” was recently reviewed in 
the Leader, now has a book of poems in 
press which will appear about June first 
under the title, ‘‘Vagaries in Verse.’’ 

Prof. Harold E. B. Speight is giving a 
series of lectures on Wednesday evenings 
at Manchester, N. H., in the Franklin 
Street Congregational Church. 

Mr. Sheldon Christian of Crane Theo- 
logical School was the preacher in Quincy, 
Mass., on May 7. Rev. C. H. Emmons, 
of the General Convention office, will be 
the preacher there on Loyalty Sunday, 
May 14. 

Mr. M. W. Lewis, who was for six years 
moderator of the Universalist Church in 
Washington, since his retirement from 


insight, clarity of thought and charm of 
speech captivated his hearers. Among 
those present was Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, who expressed 
his hearty endorsement of the educational 
ideals of the speaker. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., was re- 
elected president of the Washington Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies on April 27. The 
Council is the social planning body of the 
city, made up of delegates from the com- 
munity welfare agencies, public as well as 
private. The difficult problems of the past 
year have involved many conferences with 
the Board of Public Welfare and the com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives having charge of legislation 
for the District of Columbia. 

Miss Eleanor Bonner, pastor’s assistant 
in the National Memorial Church, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
newly organized Religious Education As- 
sociation of Washington, made up of pro- 
fessional workers in religious education in 
Protestant churches of the city. In the 
announcement of its organization the as- 
sociation says: “Religious education is 
coming to occupy an enlarging place in the 
responsibility of the church for its youth 
and for its adults. The parent of to-day, 
interested in religion and education, is 
demanding for his child carefully planned 
and supervised teaching in the church 
school as well as the week-day school.” 
Miss Bonner’s election is a deserved recog- 
nition of the place she has come to hold 
among the religious education workers in 
Washington. 


and Interests 


government service has been studying 
the development of early immigrant trails 
between north and south, east and west, 
south and west, over fifty in all. Now his 
map showing the trails, and pamphlet 
giving a description of the development of 
routes and the movements of settlers, is 
being published in co-operation with the 
National Genealogical Society of Wash- 
ington. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. Our 113th annual meeting was 
held Wednesday evening, April 26, pre- 
ceded by the annual parish supper. De- 
tailed reports showed a high degree of 
activity and efficiency, but with a great 
shrinkage in income. The Aid conducted 
the Universalist luncheon booth at the 
Danbury fair, and several food sales dur- 
ing the year. The Y. P. C. U. gave the 
annual play locally and in several outly- 
ing communities. Devotional meetings 
were held throughout the year, and busi- 
ness meetings every month. State con- 


vention and other general meetings of 
young people were well-supported. An 
unusual amount of social service was ren- 
dered. Two of our members served as 
state officers, Mrs. William H. Wood as 
president and Miss Lovina Treadwell as 
secretary. The union was well-repre- 
sented at the national convention. During 
the year $427 was received. Members of 
the union have contributed all the janitor 
service for three years, and for a much 
longer period have furnished all the mem- 
bership of the volunteer choir, self-gowned, 
which sings every Sunday morning. At 
the recent state convention Miss Tread- 
well was re-elected secretary and Mr. 
Harry Lincoln was elected to the executive 
board. The church school reported a year 
of creditable average attendance. In a 
school of less than fifty members five re- | 
ceived the gold bars to add to their gold 

attendance pins; six received the gold 
wreath, and nine tle gold pin for a church 
school year of perfect attendance. The 
school holds funds amounting to more 
than $500. It supports the General 
Sunday School Association and the Fair- 

field County Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. It is well represented at summer in- 
stitutes and county councils. The Men’s 
Club hag had a successful year with promi- 
nent and able speakers and with an 
average attendance remarkably high for so 

small a constituency. The pastor reported | 
more than 700 calls (200 of them on the 
financial canvass now in progress) and 
about 200 personal letters written to in- 
dividuals in behalf of the church finances. 
To date he has secured nearly $1,000 
(more than $900 actually paid in) but still] 
lacks $2,500 of the necessary goal. In| 
addition to personal calls and correspond-' 
ence the pastor is giving his popular en- 

tertainment program, “‘An evening with} 
Yawcob Strauss” on a profit-sharing basis, || 
for the benefit of the debt fund. The pas-| 
tor reported that he had preached forty- 
nine sermons during the year, forty-two off 
them in Danbury, and that forty-two ser | 
mons were published in Danbury papers] 
Aside from the ‘“‘desperate’’ state of church} 
finances (owing to the fact that our con+ 
stituency is entirely dependent upon daily 
wages) the parish and church are in e 
cellent condition. The able editor off 
the Danbury News-Times, not one of our | 
parishioners, remarked on our annuall 
meeting: ““The Universalist church, hold 
ing its 113th annual meeting, brings tq 
mind much of the past of Danbury, and 
something of the history of Universalism i 
One of the greatest preachers of his time} 
and perhaps of all time, was Rev. Hose 
Ballou, who came to Danbury in 1807 and 
mightily enthused those who heard hit 
Universalist service was held in the Greaij| 
Plain district in 1822, and this seems t¢ 
have been the beginning of the organize¢ 
church here. The seed which Hosea Ba 
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lou scattered grew. ... to a beginning 
harvest. Among members ot the society 
who became distinguished in business life 
was P. T. Barnum (once clerk of the 
parish), father of the modern circus, a great 
showman and a great man. In Danbury 
has been heard Mrs. Olympia Brown 
Willis, one of the first of women preachers, 
a woman eloquent beyond imagination. 
She brought many to Universalism... . 
She was the first woman preacher who 
ever held a pulpit in Fairfield County. 
.... The Danbury society has had an 
interesting and dramatic. existence. . 
Churches are among the most nearly im- 
mortal of human societies. We may ex- 
pect the Universalist society of Danbury 
to hold its 200th or its 300th annual. 
There may be no end.” 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. The Lenten season brought the fol- 
lowing preachers to our Thursday evening 
services: Rey. John van Schaick, D. D., 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes (Unitarian), Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner. The communion service was 
celebrated on Maundy Thursday. Four 
persons united with the church. A beau- 
tiful communion table cloth, the gift of 
Miss A. Louise Barker in memory of her 
father, John Barker, a deacon of many 
years in the Third Universalist Church, 
and later in this church; two brass candle- 
sticks, also the gift of Miss Barker in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Amelia 
Annie Wyeth Barker; and a cross, the gift 
of the children and grandchildren of Wil- 
liam Waters Sprague, a deacon of this 
church for nearly forty-six years, were 
dedicated as memorials as part of the 
communion service. Mr. Raspe preached 
during Lent a series of sermons on “‘Com- 
panions on the Way.” The church has 
been thoroughly cleaned, all walls washed, 
by members of the congregation tem- 
porarily out of employment. Thus has 
the church been of service to its own 
people. The entire building will be painted 
after the State Convention, which met 
here May 9, 10, 11. 

Everett.—Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
D. D., pastor. Three young men and one 
young woman united with the church, 
Sunday, April 30. These are in addition to 
the twenty who Joined at Easter. Twenty- 
two of the total number, eighteen young 
men and four young women, are from the 
church school. 

Roxbury.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, pas- 
tor. Tke Samaritan Society has done a 
lot of sewing for the Red Cross this year, 
including 107 nightdresses, three dozen 
sheets and other articles, as well as five new 
choir robes for our own church. At the 
last meeting Miss Sarah Hunter of the 
Edison Company gave an illustrated talk. 
On Maundy Thursday we had a lovely 
memorial service, at which long white 
candles were lighted for each of our mem- 


bers who had died during the year. These, 
together with our illuminated cross, fur- 
nished the light for the communion service, 
which followed. On Easter Sunday the 
vested choir sang ‘‘The Risen King,” with 
Laurie Reissmann Beck as soloist. On 
April 21, we held our first annual Old 
Timers’ Night, and we were happy to see 
some of our former members return for a 
social evening. The program included 
Forrest Spaulding, baritone, Jessie Small, 
reader, Grace Ford, violinist, Henry Starr, 
tenor, “Uncle Elmer and His Musikers,”’ 
Mary Hughes, dancer, and May Taylor, 
soprano. Mildred Martin was the ac- 
companist. Following the concert, old- 
time and modern dances were enjoyed 
until midnight. On April 28 we had our 
annual supper, business meeting, and roll- 
call of members. The officers of last year 
were re-elected. Greetings were read from 
many absent members, including our own 
Dr. Perkins, of Washington, and friends 
from Los Angeles, Detroit, Akron, White 
Bear Lake, Minn., and many other towns 
far and wide, even from Canada. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. R. K. Mar- 
vin of Franklin, who came ‘‘home’”’ for the 
evening, and he reminded us of the fact 
that Roxbury has sent a large number of 
fine men into the ministry. He recalled 
his happy years spent in Roxbury, and 
urged all members to give whole-hearted 
support to our new minister. His address 
was an inspiration to all, and we were 
extra glad that he is a son of our old 
church. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. Church attendance during 
Lent, Easter and afterwards, has averaged 
fully 50 per cent more than a year ago. 
On Palm Sunday twelve new members 
were received and communion was served 
to perhaps the largest number at any regu- 
lar service in our history. A new mixed 
chorus directed by Mrs. Arthur H. Brit- 
ton first appeared at this time. Its next 
appearance was at the most largely at- 
tended monthly parish supper held in 
over a year. A feature of the Easter Sun- 
day program was a pantomime, ‘“‘A Vision 
of Spring,” given by the primary depart- 
ment of the church school. In spite of a 
severe storm all Easter services were 
more largely attended than for several 
years. Our church was again chosen for 
three of the union services during Holy 
Week under the auspices of the Concord 
Ministers’ Institute. Dr. Grose acted as 
chairman of the committee in charge of all 
the services of the week. He also gave the 
address at the Maundy Thursday service 
held by the Concord Chapter of Rose 
Croix for the first time in New Hampshire. 
Over sixty men, including twelve from the 
local Unitarian Club, were present at the 
April Men’s Club meeting and heard the 
address by Mr. Ingham Bicknell on the 
proposed ‘‘Free Church of America.”” The 
Men/’s Club has been active in promoting 


the ‘“‘Renovize Concord’? movement to re- 
duce unemployment by finding work. The 
club served one free supper to the con- 
mittee of one hundred business men and 
served three other suppers for the mere 
cost of the food. Mr. Edward H. Hardy 
of the club is the chairman of the executive 
committee in this charitable work. The 
Ladies’ Society is soon to hold its annual 
lobster supper, always one of the most 
largely attended functions of the kind held 
anywhere in the city. The White Alliance 
is making complete outfits of dolls’ cloth- 
ing to be sent to the Japan Mission. Mis- 
sion Circle and King’s Daughters are en- 
gaged in a great variety of useful services. 
The Y. P. C. U. is holding devotional and 
special meetings. The entire junior and 
senior departments of the church school had 
only two absentees on the first Sunday in 
April, and all older members were present 
at church on the first Sunday in Lent, 
Palm Sunday and Easter. Several new 
families have recently been added to the 
church. 


New York 


Cooperstown.—Rev. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday the church was 
well filled. The church was beautifully 
decorated with an abundance of flowers. 
An augmented choir helped with the musi- 
eal program. An offering of gratitude for 
the reopening of the church came from 
friends in New Milford, N. J., who bad just 
returned from the South. Without any ex- 
tended solicitation the Easter offering was 
more than $100. Three adults united 
with the church. Holy Week Rev. Fred 
C. Leining, D. D., State Superintendent, 
conducted the services Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, and Rev. Charles Kramer 
carried the service Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday. Dr. Leining’s visit ac- 
complished much good. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kramer are now fully established in the 
parsonage, after considerable renovation, 
and on April 19 the Thimble Club held an 
afternoon session there with over thirty 
present. The next session will also be held 
at the parsonage, Wednesday, May 3. 
The one hundredth anniversary of the 
building of the church will occur this 
year, and plans are being made for a cele- 
bration. Easter Sunday at the parsonage 
resembled a home coming, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Kramer had a family to greet them. 
Mrs. Bertha O. Walrath, their oldest 
daughter, with her husband, Douglas O., 
and son, Douglas K., of Cooperstown; 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Apman, second daugh- 
ter, with her husband, Harry Apman, and 
daughter, Lois D.,of Middletown, N. Y.; 
Ernest Charles Kramer, oldest son, and 
his wife with her brother, Oneonta, N. Y.; 
and Donald W. Kramer, youngest son, 
from Binghamton, together with Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kramer, comprised the hap- 
py party. Ruth, the youngest daughter, 
and Ellwood, the second son, were un- 
able to be present. We shall observe 
Loyalty Sunday in our church. 
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s WHO’S WHO 
* ok mS 

= Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, D. D., 
* author of many books, is a Unitarian 
* minister, living in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
si Rev. Augustus P. Reeccord (Uni- 
* tarian) is minister of the Uni- 
* tarian-Universalist church in De- 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


troit, Mich. 

Rev. Herold W. Haynes is min- 
ister of the Universalist church in 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister 
of the United Church of Johnson, 
Vt. 
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FIRST GOLF SERVICE 
(Continued from page 599) 
things, sheep and their shepherd, the sun 
and the rain. 

“That same spirit of the out-of-doors 
breathes in many of our best hymns: ‘Amer. 
ica’ and ‘America the Beautiful,’ ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,’ and ‘Day is Dying in 
the West.’ 

“To-day, we can be out-of-doors with 
God, or without Him, as we will. It all 
depends on whether we have our eyes open 
to see Him, or not. If we are expecting to 
see Him, if our hearts are attuned to hear 
Him, them we shal! find Him along the 
highways and in the by-ways; as we tread 
the grass across the green, or as we stroll 
along the walks and through the woods: 

“In the beauties of the springtime 
world around us, or in the unchanging 
working of natural law, everywhere is 
God.” 

Bs ak 
CENTENARY AT WESTBROOK, 
MAINE 
(Continued from page 578) 
men and women whose names are written 
in the “Book of Memory,” which has been 
bound in tke Bible that rests upon the al- 
tar. The Bible is the gift of Mrs. Maude 
Ellison of Winthrop, N. Y., the founder of 
Fathers’ Sunday, and sister of Mrs. Harry 
E. Townsend of Westbrook, Me. On 
Sunday, April 23, large audiences gathered 
in the church, to take part in the services. 
Mr. Townsend spoke on “One Hundred 
Years of Service.”’ An interesting feature 
of this morning service was the dedication 
of Manly Townsend Spear, son of Mr. 
Mrs.’ Frederick Spear of Medfield, Mass. 
and grandson of the late Rev. Manly B. 
Townsend, brother of the minister of the 
parish. At 7 o’clock a very large audience 
gathered for the service of the evening. 
The speakers were all at their best. Rev. 
A. F. Walch of Yarmouth gave the invoca- 
tion, Rev. Thayer B. Fisher of Biddeford 
read the scripture lesson and Rev. B. B. 
Gibbs made the prayer. Greetings were 
brought by Rev. Ray Gibbons, pastor of 
the Westbrook Congregational church, 
from the community, and Rev. William 


Dawes Veazie brought the greetings from 
the State Convention. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, General 
Superintendent, gave the address of the 
evening. It made a profound impression. 
The music was furnished by Miss Edna 
Blanchard, soloist, Miss Mabel H. McDuf- 
fee, organist, and the girls’ choir. 

The old church building that was erected 
in tle year 1840 still stands, and is now be- 
ing used as a machine shop. Hanging 
on the wall of this old Universalist church 
is a motto that was hanging over the pul- 
pit forty-five years ago. It reads—‘“‘God 
is love.””’ Through all the years it has 
been hanging there amid the noise of 
machinery, a silent witness to the faith of 
our fathers. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MIN- 
ISTERS’ MEETING 

The last meeting for the season of the 
Boston Universalist Ministers was held at 
the Church of the Redemption, May 1. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe, president-elect, 
took the chair and expressed the gratitude 
of the ministers to Dr. George E. Huntley, 
the retiring president. Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe made his final report and turned his 
books, files and archives over to Mr. Mer- 
rill, his successor. 

Dr. George E. Leighton conducted the 
devotional meeting, assisted by Dr. Rose at 
the piano. 

By unanimous vote it was decided to 
adjourn to the first Monday in October, and 
to reassemble at the new Universalist 
Headquarters at 16 Beacon Street. 

By unanimous vote also, the gathering 
heartily thanked the Church of the Re- 
demption, Dr. Lowe, and the ladies of the 
church for their hospitality. 

Mr. Stevens eloquently voiced the ap- 
preciation of the work of Dr. Huntley in 
arranging interesting and profitable pro- 
grams. 

The discussion of denominational prob- 
lems was directed by chance to the Free 
Church of America and the time had to be 
extended. It was a good-tempered, il- 
luminating discussion in which the men 
spoke frankly. Among those participating 
were Dr. Hadley, Mr. Leining, »Mr. 
Stevens, Dr. van Schaick, Dr. Coons, and 
Dr. Lowe. 

Those present included Huntley, Raspe, 


Lowe, Merrill, J.eighton, Rose, Nichols, 
Bissell, Leining, Stevens, Hadley, Dr. 
and Mrs. Coons, Merrick, Carritt, Walker, 
Lobdell, van Schaick, Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle and Rev. Helene Ulrich. 

Rev. Gus Ulrich of Cortland, N. Y., 
received a, warm welcome. 

Dr. Lowe recommended reading a sym- 
posium on “Is Religion Dying Out,” in 
the current Cosmopolitan. 

* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE IN 
ICWA 


Arrangements are under way for the | 


tenth annual Young People’s Institute, 
under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association at McGregor, Iowa, June 19 to 
PS, GBS, 

The morning lectures will be by Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, president of the 
Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union 
of Lincoln, Mass., and Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa. Mr. Greeley 
has taken as his general topic “Evaluating 
Life,” with the following specific subjects: 
“How Much Are You Worth?” “An In- 
vestment in Personality,’ “Are You Bored 
with Yourself?” “The Implications of 
Freedom,” ‘“‘The Power of Religion.’ 
Miss Bruner’s general topic is “Current 
International Affairs,’’ with the following 


specific subjects: “The European Situa- | 


tion’ (two lectures), ‘“‘Asia—Including 


Situations in China, India and Persia,’ 
United | 


“Economic Depression,’ “The 
States in Foreign Affairs.” 

The evening lectures will be by Rev. 
Melvin L. Welke, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Rev. Evans A. Worthly, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Rev. Dana Mclean Greeley, Lincoln, 
Mass., Rev. Charles J. Dutton, Des Moines, 
Towa, Rev. Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Mr. Welke will be in charge of recreation | 


and atheletics. Arrangements will be 
made for afternoon excursions on the Mis- 
sissippi and for nature hikes. Meals will 
be served at the Inn on McGregor Heights. 

Miss Erval MeclIlvane of Omaha is the 
president of the Institute, Miss Edith EH. 


Murphy of Davenport is the secretary, | 


and Dr. Snyder is tre dean. 


* * 


PIONEER NIGHT SCHOOL AT IN- 
MAN’S CHAPEL 

The winter term began Feb. 1, and 

closed March 23. 

was the most worth-while of all the worth- 

while winters since our first venture of 


faith. As for the fourth year now, the | 
most necessary financial background was | 
provided by the Current Events Club of | 
Arlington, N. J. Pioneer Night School has | 
expressed its thanks in personal letters. | 
We are glad to do again in public print. | 


He who has friends has all. 

We began with twenty-eight. 
went, a few came. 
eight. 
we turned away several applicants. 


We ended with twenty- 


From start to finish it | 


| 
A few | 


In the middle of the eight weeks | 
Our | 
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fame had grown, but it was too late to take 
in new pupils. 

We had two sessions per week of inten- 
sive study, no fooling about it. The prin- 
cipal’s heart swelled with joy when, at the 
last study session, the night before closing, 
the whole twenty-eight walked in, sat 
down and went to studying as if life de- 
pended onit. It spoke so much for morale, 
for what had been received as well as for 
what each had given. Even the excitement 
of carrying the piano up the hill at 10 p. m. 
in preparation for the public closing did 
not Jar our equilibrium. 

There were four groups, each in charge 
of a special teacher. This year the prin- 
cipal was left free to observe, to direct and 
to do some special teaching of reading 
from group to group—one group a night. 
This teaching aimed to answer the ques- 
tions, with practise as well as theory: 
1. Why do we read? 2. How should we 
read? 3. How does public reading differ 
from private reading? 

Our subject matter ran from St. Mark’s 
Gospel to newspaper items, with fine 
health reading supplied by the courtesy of 
the Metropolitan life Insurance agent at 
Canton, N.C. Mr. Brown visited P. N.S. 
last year and ever since has been practical- 
ly interested in us. We also ‘‘ciphered’’ 
every night and wrote and wrote with pen 
and ink for “‘facility’’ as well as for legi- 
bility. The progress was remarkable. 

For especial cultural touches, we had 
our assembly periods at opening and clos- 
ing, when we sang and sang, and we also 
had a very enjoyable course on musical 
instruments, songs and song-writers by 
Pauline Frazier, our very musical assistant. 
We had, for the first time, a student coun- 
cil, elected a member from each group. 
They consulted with the principal and 
directed business when necessary, but 
questions of discipline were nil. Each one 
took care of himself. Leadership, not re- 
straint, was all that was needed. 

Never before has this most desirable 
state been so apparent. It is due students 
as well as teachers to make this statement. 
It was “‘heavenly”’ for the principal as well 
as for every one else. The faculty were 
all “local’’ and each had mind and heart in 
his task. Here is the roster: 

1. Hannah J. Powell, principal. 2. 
Pauline Frazier, assistant at Friendly 
House, music, etc. 3. Rhonie Allen, a fine 
grade teacher from Cecil Township School. 
4. Carl Singleton, a neighbor with an es- 
pecial ‘‘flair’ for interest. He never 
missed a session after walking long dis- 
tances to and from ‘“‘acid wooding.”’ Mr. 
Singleton was recess adviser and brought 
with him two tall, studious brothers-in- 
law. The Morgan boys were one of our 
four pairs of brothers, and we also boasted 
twin girls. 5. The other teacher was Mrs. 
Hazel Warren Phillips, tried and true. 

Our Willis drove Chevy San as needed; 
tended fires and lights and was also one of 
the best of the students. This winter made 


a perfect five years’ attendance for Willis 
at P.N.S. A few others have a like record, 
but the group was largely new this year. 
It seemed as if the “depression” had 
driven the young people into seeking 
to improve themselves, especially the 
young men. Of twenty eight in number, 
twenty-one were young men, the oldest this 
year twenty-six, and he a married man 
who has been an every year member from 
the start of P. N.S. 

Miss Carson got us delicious meals, 
added her musical alto to our pipings, and 
was always ready to substitute everywhere 
needed. 

In mid term we had an extra session 
party, all our own, which was real fun and 
furnished lively themes for our next writ- 
ing period. 

One night we seriously considered the 
Live at Home problem in connection with 
our county and state program. 

We kept open house at the chapel for 
the closing session. The community came 
out. W. G. Byers, clerk of the Haywood 
County Superior Court, made us a long-to- 
be-remembered speech about ‘Our part 
in a new civilization.’”’ The evening was a 
“high light” in all our delightful evenings 
together. It was a reluctant ““Taps’’ we 
sang that night. The “taste in the mouth 
is good” and already we are hoping, plan- 
ning, anticipating, the Pioneer Night 
School of 1934. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p. m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a2 eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 

eae 


COMING EVENTS 

June 2-4 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian ConJerence in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 13-15. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at North- 
field. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 


July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 


Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 
Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberala 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 


Worcester, Mass. 
ee 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 


Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
nk 


MICHIGAN Y. P. C. U. RALLY 


A Y. P. C. U. Rally will be held for Michigan 
young people at the Universalist church of Liberty, 
May 21, at 3.30 p.m. 

A discussion will be held on ‘‘The Value of Religious 
Institutes.” 

All interested young people are invited whether 
of not they belong to an affiliated union. 

Helen Abbey, 
President Libertu Y. P.C. U. 
¥2-# 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 

MITTEE 


The postponed meeting of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee for the examination of Mr. 
C. Leslie Curtice for ordination will be held at 9.30 
a. m., Monday, May 15, 1933, at 174 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
ee 
RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 96th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Chapel Four 
Corners, Cumberland, corner of Diamond Hill and 
Angell Roads, Wednesday, June 7, 1933. The ses- 
sion will be called to order at 10 a. m. 

Fred E. Carr, Secretary. 
cme 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 24th annual meeting of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Association of Rhode Island will 
be held in the Universalist church at East Providence, 
on Wednesday, May 24, at 10.30 a. m. This meet- 
ing is for the purpose of hearing reports, election of 
officers and transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before this meeting. Address of 
the afternoon sessions to be given by Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, president of W. N. M. A. 

Marion L. Gardiner. 
ry 6 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention will meet immediately prior to the 
State Convention in Columbus. Those having 
business to be considered are requested to com- 
municate it to the secretary at 2525 Essex Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, before June 15. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
Bo 83 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention meets 
with the Church of the Good Shepherd, Linesville, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 2, 3, 4. All 
regularly elected delegates will be entertained for 
lodging and breakfast. All others are expected to pay 
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for room and meals. The entertainment committee 
requests all planning to attend any of the sessions to 
write to Harry T. Wheeler, Linesville, Pa., at an 
early date stating how many are in the party, the time 
of arrival, the length of stay, and the names of the 
individuals. The rates for rooms and meals will be 
the most reasonable we can secure. 

Linesville is located in Crawford County, Pa., 
seventeen miles west of Meadville, forty-three miles 
southwest of Erie, slightly more than 100 miles north 
of Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania R. R., and ap- 
proximately 390 miles from Philadelphia, and 300 
miles from Towanda. Take Roosevelt or Lakes to 
the Sea Highway to Meadville, or William Penn or 
Lineoln Highway to Pittsburgh and then the Perry 
Highway to Linesville. ; 

ae 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The 82d annual meeting of the Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union will be held on Wednesday, May 
17, at the First Universalist Church, Highland 
Avenue, Somerville. 

The business meeting, open to all interested, be- 
gins at 5.30. 

Supper will be served at 6.30, price forty cents. 
Reservations must be made not later than May 14. 

Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., of California, 
will be the evening speaker, at 7.40, speaking on 
“Areas of Religious Education.’’ All are invited. 

By 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rey. Lon Ray Call has been transferred from the 
New York State Convention to the Massachusetts 
Convention. 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City, a Unitarian clergyman, has received a 
license from the New York State Committee. 

Willard H. Lewry, Edwards, N. Y., also of Canton, 
N. Y., where he has been taking a course in the 
‘Theological School, has received a letter of license. 
He has not been ordained but has been preaching 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church and is 
anxious to enter our fellowship. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 

May 1, 1933. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Adaline A. Perry 


Mrs. Adaline A. Perry, one of the oldest and one of 
the earliest members of the Danbury Universalist 
church (being the twentieth member listed on a re- 
vised roll, undated), died on Tuesday, April 18, at 
her home on Elm Street, in the ninetieth year of her 
life. Mrs. Perry had not been able to attend church 
for some years, with any regularity, but until eleven 
months ago remained active and capable about the 
house, keeping house for herself and her son. Mrs. 
Perry had a remarkably keen and active mind. She 
read the daily newspaper and the Christian Leader 
regularly and thoroughly, and kept fully informed as 
to her local church and the denomination. Long 
past the age when minds, usually, are receptive 
to new ideas, she became deeply interested in some 


I Local and Suburban 


of the aspects of ‘“New Thought’? and read much of 
the literature of that movement. Some years ago, 
upon the death of her beloved granddaughter, Mrs. 
Perry created the “Gertrude Young Memorial Fund” 
for the benefit of the Universalist Sunday school. 
From time to time she added to the principal, which 
now amounts to $105. She retained an active in- 
terest in the school, although she could not attend its 
exercises, and she was fruitful with suggestions to 
her pastor, as to programs and enterprises for the 


children. Throughout her long life Mrs. Perry had 
been remarkably successful as her own and her 
family physician, relying upon a wide knowledge of 
botanical remedies. She never found or acknowl- 
edged that it was “‘time to grow old, to take in sail.”” 

Mrs. Perry is survived by one son, George Perry, 
of Danbury. ‘The funeral service was held in the 
Tomlinson Funeral Homestead. Her pastor, Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, and a former pastor, Rev. 
Elliott Bates Barber, officiated. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 


Newbury Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Burdett College | 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 -isasg -2..156 Stuart St., Boston 


; G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 


By Ruth F. Woodsmall 
A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 


a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


.CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 


LARGE MINION TYPE Se@ -00 * 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
See LE Been Palestine 


Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
—_ a y FOR BOYS 

a: AND GIRLS 

Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 

Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 

scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 


which children can learn to pronounce the dif 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


: Spectmen of Tyre . 
16 But Jésus called themunto him, 
 \and said, - Suffer little children to 
EE SE EI EIS, 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, fA 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++sses 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
1764 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for hemelike living. Its courses fit for any coltege 
or scientific school, and it has courses, alse, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grenting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 
By Irene Carrow Rees 
A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun‘. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


Abe’s boy Ikey was in the outer office 
when a telegram arrived, and the stenog- 
rapher called out: ‘‘A wire from the sales- 
man, Mr. Bernstein.”’ 

“Read it out loud to me,” the boss called 
back from the inner room. So she started: 

“Was in Dallas Monday stop be in 
Houston Wednesday stop be in New Or- 
leans Thursday stop—”’ 

Here Abe interrupted, calling to his son: 
“Tkey, leave that girl alone and let her 
read the telegram.’’—Bosion Transcript. 

* * 

Two foreign-looking girls, evidently 
domestics, were discussing their employ- 
ers. ‘The missus is fine,’’ said one, “but 
her husband is very cross.” 

“He is?” 

“Yeah. ButIgetevenwithhim. Every 
time he scolds me, I put starch in his 
handkerchiefs.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“According to this paper,” observed Mr. 
Goodwin, ‘“‘an Ohio man has lived a year 
on beer alone.”’ 

“Well, that’s as it should be,” rejoined 
Mrs. Goodwin. ‘‘Any man who lives on 
beer ought to be compelled to live alone.’ 
—E xchange. 

x * 

A little boy was saying his go-to-bed 
prayers in a very low voice. 

“T can’t hear you, dear,” his mother 
whispered. 

‘Wasn’t talking to you,” said the small 
one firmly.—Brown Jug. 

x * 

The Akron disaster, officials say, must 
not discourage us from going ahead with 
dirigible construction, for the zeppelins 
are indispensable in national defense. 
Especially if the war is held on a nice day. 
— New Yorker. 

* * 

Mr. Willis: ““The papers say the govern- 
ment is going to control everything.” 

Mrs. Willis: ‘Well, it’s going to have an 
awful time with that Bloom boy next 
door.” —Buzxton’s Business Booster. 

‘ee 

A man in a Boston court spoke a lan- 
guage none of thirty interpreters could 
understand. We’ll bet it was Negro 
dialect as written by Yankee authors.— 
Mobile Register. 

* * 

According to the newest of the maga- 
zines in our dentist’s outer office, business 
was never better, and 1928 may prove even 
a bigger year.—T'yler Daily Courier- 
Times. 

* * 

A lot of pity is wasted on animals. 
There are many contented cows, but who 
ever heard of a contented farmer?—Bu ffalo 
Evening News. 

ee 

“The present crisis,” says Walter Lipp- 
mann, “is a good crisis.” All right, Wal- 
ter, you take it -—Macon Telegraph. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A NEW CRUISING SERIES 
To Begin on July First 


Nature and Human Nature 


Cruising in Town and Country 


By Johannes 


Give us more about the Little Hill Farm. 
Tell us what happened to the one hundred 
and fifty dollar estate. How has your county 
stood the depression? How did that water 
system work? Have Tiny and George and 
Clint stood by? Did you ever sell that hay? 
Did the Great Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker ever show himself? How did the 
bulbs winter? These and dozens of other 
questions have been asked us. Deepest of 
all goes the question, “What about the neigh- 
bors?” Johannes will come back from the 
wat, investigate and report. 


Arrange to have the Leader follow 
you. Get a few new subscribers. 
For bona fide new subscribers we 
will send the Leader six months on 
trial for one dollar. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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